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ALBANY PLANNING 
TO EXTEND FIELD 
OF ITS OPERATIONS 


Under New Regime, With Increased 
Resources and Added Facilities, 
Will Enter More States 





NO DISTURBANCE OF AGENTS 


Additional Lines to Be Added And 
More Progressive Policy Adopted; 
Boyle’s Statement 


With resources behind it of millions 
of dollars, having the benefit of some 
of the best underwriting talent in the 
country, and directed by an enterpris- 
ing, progressive management, the Al- 
bany Insurance Company, of Albany, N. 
Y., which was incorporated during the 
early days of this Republic, is to come 
into its own. 

This is the natural development fol- 
lowing the purchase of the Albany by 
interests affiliated with the Atlas Assur- 
ance Company, Ltd. Oswald G. Boyle, 
United States manager of the Atlas, 
told The Eastern Underwriter this 
week that every effort will be made 
to develop the Albany, to enlarge 
its scope of action, and to make it be- 
come an important factor in agency 
offices. The recent purchase of its stock 
carries with it the opportunity for the 
Albany to avail itself of more extensive 
reinsurance facilities, to increase the 
size and extent of its writings, and to 
make its representation a very valuable 
factor in an up-to-date agent’s office. 
Full advantages will be taken of these 
opportunities. 

Resources 

The assets of the American branch of 
the Atlas are $5,418,657 and its surplus 
is $1,293,372. These are the figures on 
June 30, 1922. The Albany, on the other 
hand, has assets of more than $1,600,000 
and surplus of more than $750,000. 

A story printed in The Eastern Under 
writer last week gave the impression 
that the Albany was to pass out of 
existence and the home oflice building 
was to be continued as a branch. Os- 
wald G. Boyle, United States manager 
of the Atlas, emphatically denied this 
on Tuesday of this week. He said that 
the Albany is to take that place as a 
company which its age and resources 
warrant; that its independence and en- 
tity are to be very much of a fact; and 
that numerous plans of legitimate ex- 
pansion are under consideration. 

“The Albany Insurance Company was 
incorporated in 1811,” he continued, 
“and has a fine reputation, because of 
its long, conservative record of square 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Agents who represent a strong, re- 
sponsible, well known institution 
realize that the name and dependa- 
bility of that institution plays an 
important part in selling their service 
to the public. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
































‘‘AMERICA’S OLDEST FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ”’ 


1792 1922 





CAPITAL...... ..... $5,000,000 
FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


Brokerage and Service Department 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
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' EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 
Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force.............--$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets ..................$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 

OPT eeT T Cet Te ee 34.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 


1922 


For information regarding Agencies 


Address: Home Office, Des Moines 
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LITTLE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE HEARD AT 
SWAMPSCOTT MEET 


Big Problems of Supervision Have te 
Do With Fire, Marine, 
Compensation 


LIFE MEN’S HOUSE IN ORDER 


Deputy White, of West Virginia, Calls 
Attention of Use of Policies te 
Finance Buildings 

The big problems of insurance super 
vision in the fall of 1922 are not those 
of life insurance. 





That is the only decision which ig 
warranted as a result of the Swamp 
scott convention of the National Con 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. 


Four Days of Talk About Fire and 
Compensation 

In a convention which extended over 
a period of four days, attended by de 
partmental officials of about two dozea 
states, sightseen by insurance men of 
every type, including life executives, 
lawyers ot life companies and officers 
of life organizations, life insurance it- 
self was barely mentioned in the open 
sessions. Hour after hour went by 
without a hint of the biggest of all 
insurance coverage until the auditor 
might have thought “there ain’t no suen 
animal.” It is true that there was 
lobby talk of various kinds, gossip tin 
plenty, and intimations of what the eon- 
vention might do about a few matters 
having to do with stock companies, mu- 
tuals or fraternals, but when it came 
right down to open meeting discussion 
life insurance was barely on the map 
until Friday morning (the last day), 
when Deputy Commissioner White, of 
West Virginia, started something. He 
wanted to know how the commissioners 
felt about the practice of borrowing on 
policies, sometimes for large onmounts, 
for the purpose of financing building 
and other operations. 

Financing Through Insurance 

Mr. White instanced a case of an 
elderly man who wanted to obtain a 
loan of $70,000 with which to erect a 
building. The man was not able to 
obtain life insurance, but the suggestion 
was made that he have a policy written 
on the life of a young relative, then 
pay the premium, and on the strength 
of this arrange for a loan. The young 
man passed the examination, gave his 
note tor the premium on a large policy, 
but the company declined to make the 
loan. Then the policyholder sought to 
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have the policy cancelled and his note 
returned to him It was sometime be 
fore a satisfactory adjustment of th 
situation was made, the policy having 
been in force from November to July 
Animated Discussion 

The discussion on this subject ut 
Swampscott became quite animated, 
those participating being Fishback, 
Washington: Savage, lowa; Miller, Dis 
trict of Columbia; Luning, Florida; 
Couldin, Maryland. About an hour's 
time was consumed, the debate toucn 
ing various other topics, including can 
celation of agents’ licenses for violation 
of anti-discrimination laws and statutes, 
forbidding the offering of inducements 
to take out insurance, and drifting to 
the work of Commissioner Donaldson 
in organizing Pennsylvania producers 
into advisory boards and other business 
protective measures. 

Life insurance also was briefly touch- 
ed by a commissioner who told how it 
is used as an inducement for the sale 
of building and loan association cer- 
tificates. 

What Convention Discussed 

The time of the commissioners was 
almost completely taken up with dis- 
cussions of these subjects: making re- 
ciprocal insurance more safe for the 
people who buy that indemnity; plans 
for central rating authority for com- 
pensation and fire insurance; state reg- 
ulation of fire insurance rates; curtail- 
ment of the disabilities under which 
American marine insurance companies 
labor in fighting competition of foreign 
insurance companies and Lloyd's. 

The general opinion was that the life 
insurance business is now conducted 
so satisfactorily and on such a _ high 
plane that there are no pressing prob- 
lems up for regulation. Upon several 
occasions recently Commissioner Don- 
aldson, the retiring president of the 
commissioners, has made the statement 
that he rarely gets a coniplaint of any 
kind against a strong life insurance 
company —that they are the least of 
his troubles Other prominent com 
missioners feel much the same way. 

The Rump Convention 

\fter all the talk of the rump con- 
vention at Denver that attempt at 
secession attracted only casual atten 
tion, and was not a subject of discus- 
sion on the fioor. The only important 
development on the topic at Swamp- 
seott was the private conversation of 
Commissioner Houston, of Illinois, that 
he was sympathetic with Commissioner 
Travis (Kansas), in many respects; 
and his declaration in the lobby that 
he was against Bastern domination ot 
insurance supervision The best an 
swer was made by the convention it 
self when it elected a Wisconsin man 
as president, Platt Whitman: and 
Western and Southern men as. vice 
presidents. 

\ chronological survey of the con- 
vention, telling what was done from 
start to finish, will be found in the fire 
insurance section of this paper. 


FINE CONVENTION DELEGATION 

The Detroit Life, of Detroit, Mieh., 
had a delegation of seventy-five people 
in attendance at the international con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and the Life Under- 
Writers’ Association of Canada, held at 
Toronto recently This was one of the 
largest delegations from an individual 
company. in attendance at the meeting. 

R. E. TROSPER, JR., IN CHICAGO 

Robert E. Trosper, Jr., has been ap- 
-pointed manager of the American Life, 
of Detroit, in Chicago. He will main- 
tain headquarters at 1103 Majestic 
Building in that city. Mr. Trosper is a 
brother of Harold P. Trosper, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Life and one of 
its leading personal producers. 


KELLY WINS PRIZE 
John M. Kelly, manager of the illi- 
nois Life, won the first conservation 
prize of $100 in goid offered by the com- 
pany by renewing 96% of his previous 
year’s business. This is the third time 
Mr. Kelly won first prize. 


CERF AGENCY AHEAD OF 1920 


Totals of New Business for July and 
August Ahead of Best Figures 
for Any Previous Year 


Business is better than ever with the 
LL. A. Cerf agency in New York City of 
the Mutual Benefit Even the record- 
breaking year of 1620 bids fair to be 
outdistanced if the present pace is 
maintained in putting paid-up life in 
surance on the company’s books. For 
the first six months of the year the 
figures of new business totaled about 
fifteen and one-half millions and for 
July and August it is officially reported 
that the totals exceed those for the 
identical months last year and in 1920. 

The annual four-cornered race in this 
city between the Cert Agency, C. B. 
Knight, Ives & Myrick and J. I. D. 
Bristol promises to be hot and close 
down the stretch of the four last months 
of 1922. At the half-way mark L. A. 
Cerf was in the leader’s position, and 
as stated his paid-for business is ahead 
of all former high marks for July and 
August. The other agencies also are 
writing a tremendous volume of. busi- 
ness, enough to warrant 1922 being de- 
scribed as one of the best in the history 
of life insurance. Actual monthly fig- 
ures are at present unobtainable. 

Organized about four years ago, the 
uptown agency on Forty-fourth street 
of the Mutual Benefit is writing in more 
than a million a month of new business, 
which is astonishing in view of the 
agency’s youth and the fact that it re- 
ceives no material help from the down- 
town Office. 





AT THOUSAND ISLANDS 

Twenty-three members of the L. A. 
Cerf agency of the Mutual Benefit spent 
the first half of this week vacationing 
in the Thousand Islands. Eligibility to 
take the trip was fixed by results of a 
new business contest. LL. A. Cerf him- 
self, who returned last Thursday from 
his Kuropean trip, led the exodus to 
Canada, 




















| Des Moines, Iowa 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Company in America, writing 
$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 

Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increased 
and restored) ........ceeseeeeeeeeeees»-$111,000,000 


Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 
ged TOURNEOE) ccc ccccececsoerecersvees 


NT 
Bankers Life Company 


95,000,000 








Geo. Kuhns, Pres. — 














AGENCY CLUB PLEASURE TRIPS 


Illinois Life May Abandon Them After 
Quebec Trip in 1923 

An interesting about 
agency club pleasure trips was made 
by the Illinois Life in its current bulle- 
tin. It says: 

While the Illinois Life is seriously 
considering the abandonment of special 
pleasure trips in connection with the 
$100,000 Club, and it is probable that 
at the delayed meeting of this year’s 
club, which will be held in Chicago 
next January, plans will be worked out 
looking towarl making the club more 
of an educational feature with member- 
ship requirements so modest as_ will 
make it possible for the medium sized 
producers to enjoy its benefits and 
advantages at an annual meeting at the 
home office, yet it is proposed that the 
August, 1923, meeting of the club shall 
include a long to be remembered pleas- 
ure trip to one of the most beautiful 
and historic spots in North America. 

The City of Quebec, noted for its 
picturesque situation, the most strongly 
fortified city of the western continent, 


statement 





vations—they must 


that being born puts us in debt. 





not mature in forty years. 
| 
1 


Who paid for your upbringing ? 
tion? Did you? 


New York Life Insurance Co. 








CAN YOU PAY YOUR DEBTS? | 


OR the average man and woman life is chiefly made up of the | 
*) business of living. In that process people assume all sorts of obli- 
which are as real as business paper and 
must be met as promptly. Default in either case is disastrous; the de- 
faulting business man ceases to have credit and goes out of business; | 
the social or moral or political defaulter just disappears. Few realize | 

No fault of ours, but a fact. Dame | 
Nature issues our paper as soon as we utter that first ery. No wonder 
| it is a cry of fear. That paper really constitutes a more serious obliga- 
| tion than any other promise to pay we ever issue. 
| 


It has no specific due date. 

But it will certainly mature; it will not be forgotten or lost or de- 
| stroyed by fire, nor will it be forgiven. It may mature to-morrow, it may 
The average man has to shake himself to- 
wether to realize that any such obligation exists. Think 
| Did you? 

| Possibly in part if you worked your way through col- 
lege. But having graduated from college or elsewhere you (the average 
| boy) go to work. Now, perhaps, you break even; you do not yet begin 
| to repay what you owe; you can’t. Then you start in business. Obligd- 
tions rapidly multiply; you begin to understand what a dollar means 
| and especially you learn that you must pay your debts. Then (if you 
| are so fortunate) you marry and then again, perhaps, children come. 
| Obligation now piles on obligation. 

| obligations but you. Suppose you die one fine day. Then your family 
| will discover the due date of your paper. 


It will all mature at that moment. 
Have you made provision for that? 
not, who will pay? Somebody must. It’s the law. If you don’t know 


who will pay and what form that payment may take, ask any agent of 
the New York Life. He’ll tell you. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 


| 
| 


a moment! 
Who paid for your educa- 


No one can properly meet those 


Can your estate pay up? If 

















founded by the French under Cham- 
plain in 1608, the battle ground = of 
French, British and American armies, 
where Generals Wolfe and Montcalm 
gave up their lives on the Plains of 
Abraham, has been selected as the ob- 
jective of next year’s $100,000 Club. 


“Why, I'm worth more dead 
How Much than | am _ alive,” laugh- 
Are You ingly remarked a man to 
Worth? the life insurance agent. 

“How do you _ figure 
that?” he was asked. 

“Well, all I'm worth in the world to- 
day is about $10,000 in real estate. If 
[ died tomorrow my family would get 
that and also $5,000 of life insurance 
from the Maryland. So, you see the 
family has $10,000 with me living and 
$15,000 with me dead.” 

“How much do you clear on that real 
estate?” 

“Oh, about 5% a year it looks bigger 
in rents, but it doesn’t figure out much 
more than that. IT don’t get more than 
$500 a year out of it. Why do you ask?” 

“Well, you told me your salary is 
$3,000 a year. So, of course, that repre- 
sents what you are worth alive —the in- 
come on your brains and physical 
stamina. It represents the income at 
45% on $60,000. So you see you mean 
that you are worth $70,000 alive to your 
family and only $15,000 dead.” 

“Oh, of Course, | was fooling when I 
said that 1 was worth more dead than 
living.” 

“Yes,” said the life insurance man, 
“but so many people are in the habit 
of thinking of ‘what | am worth’ only in 
terms of property without keeping con- 
stantly in mind the most valuable prop- 
erty their families own—from a cold 
financial standpoint—is these men 
themselves. In addition to the sorrow 
and the spiritual loss, their death is 
like a fire in that a valuable plant is 
forever destroyed.” 

“Yes,” replied the citizen, “I guess 
that’s so. Really, a fellow ought to be 
thinking more about what he is really 
worth alive.” 

“Not at-all, not at all,” came back the 
agent, “his mind ought to be constantly 
figuring on how much less he is worth 
to his family when he is dead. Now 
take your own Case on your own figures. 
You are worth $70,000 to your family 
today-—$60,000 as yourself and $10,000 
in real estate. If you die tomorrow, 
$60,000 of that disappears, but $5,000 is 
added by the payment of your life in- 
surance policy. In other words, this 
family of yours changes from a $70,000 
establishment to a $15,000 proposition. 
Now I maintain that that is a bad _ bal- 
ance.” 

“Sounds like it is,” said his friend, 
“but death always unbalances things.” 

“Not for the family of the far-seeing 
man. You could balance the whole 
proposition right now much more favor- 
ably by living on $3,000 a year instead 
of $3,500.” 

“T could! How?” 

“Why, just take the income from your 
real estate and put it into life insur- 
ance. You're still young enough to get 


about $15,000 or $20,000 for that—$15,- 
000 or $20,000 of that would go to your 
family if you died tomorrow and would 
go to you if you outlived your ability to 
earn your salary.’”—Maryland Assur- 
ance Protection. 
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Julius Bohm Goes 
With International 


GENERAL AGENT IN TWO STATES 


To Have Offices for Company in New- 
ark, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh; 
Large Producer 











Julius Bohm has been appointed gezx- 
eral agent of the International Life or 
St. Louis for the states of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. The International 
Life has been transacting business in 
Pennsylvania for a number of years, 
and has made application for admission 
to New Jersey. 

Mr. Bohm will establish offices in 
Newark, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
his chief office being in Newark. He 
will also maintain an office in this city 
through which the interests of his poli- 
cyholders will be taken care of in com- 
panies admitted to transact business 
in New York State. He will shortly 
announce the appointment of a super- 
intendent of agencies to cover the ter- 
ritory of which he will have charge for 
the International Life. 

The International Life is one of the 
progressive companies of the West, 
writing all modern forms of life con- 
tracts. The company was organized 
under the laws of Missouri in 1908; 
started to write business in 1909; and 
through enterprising and able manage- 
ment, together with judicious and 
profitable mergers, reached a_ point 
where at the end of last year its assets 
were $17,819,465; and its insurance in 
force amounted to $138,289,918. In 1921 
the company wrote $32,446,838. The 
president of the company is Massey 
Wilson; vice-president and general 
manager is J. L. Babler. Julius Bohm 
has been prominently identified with 
the local production field for many 
years. He has had experience with 
the Equitable, New York Life and Trav- 
elers; and has always been a large 
personal producer and has built up sev- 
eral organizations. 


INVESTIGATE DEATH 





Companies Looking Into Case of South 
Norwalk Oil Promoter Killed 
by Shotgun 

Circumstances surrounding the death 
of Fidelio Sharp Henry, an oil pro- 
moter, residing at South Norwalk Conn., 
are being investigated by several life 
companies in which the deceased Car- 
ried large policies. The promoter was 
found propped against a tree on his 
estate near the Connecticut town with 
the top of his head blown off and a 
shotgun across his knees. 

The local coroner and medical exam- 
iner are also investigating his death. 
A statement has been given out by the 
dead man’s family that he was killea 
by the accidental discharge of his gun 
While hunting woodchucks. He is said 
to have been ill for some time and 
considerably worried over financial 
matters. 





TWELVE LEADERS 

Who are the twelve “greatest men” 
in the insurance business? That is the 
novel question which has been put up 
to the fraternity by the “Journal of 
Insurance and Financial Statistics,” 
edited by E. P. R. Ross. Answers re- 
ceived to date are in the following 
order: Haley Fiske, Louis F. Butler, 
D. P. Kingsley, M. G. Bulkeley, E. G. 
Snow, Henry Evans, Edson S. Lott, 
Hendon Chubb, W. B. Joyce, W. B. 
Clark, E. A. Woods, Benjamin Rusn. 





UNTERMYER BACK 

Samuel Untermyer returned from Eu- 
rope this week. He has been at Ger. 
man watering places. ‘ Upon his arrival 
he gave out a long statement to news- 
Papers in which he discussed the Euro- 
pean political and economic situation, 
advising that America help in the re- 
construction of Europe, but took a posi- 
tion against the League of Nations in 
its present form. 











HE modern youth, hustled through school to 








make room for the crowd eager to enter, 
probably cannot get the proper slant on this, 
but some of us who feared Friday afternoons 





back in the ’8o0’s can. We remember the snickering 
class in front, the clean choker collar and red Windsor 
tie, knees knocking, throat parched, lips dry—yes, 
absolutely scared stiff, but finally— 


“Then up spoke brave Horatious, the captain of the gate— 
‘To all men on earth,’ he said, ‘death cometh soon or late. 
‘But how can man die better than by facing fearful odds 
‘For the ashes of his fathers, and the temples of his Gods.’ ” 


If it hadn’t been for that foolish fight at the bridge 
there would have been many pleasanter Iriday after 
noons for us. As it was, however, Horatious and a 
couple of his friends who might have lasted as long in 
history had they not jumped back before the bridge 
fell, just couldn’t resist the temptation to stand off an 
enemy army of several millions. To their credit let it 
be said they did it beautifully and when the enemy 
began to crowd them too hard, Horatious’ friends re- 
tired, somebody cut the pilings, the bridge fell and into 
the Tiber tumbled Horatious, armor and all. This tin 
clothing made swimming difficult, but Horatious landed 
before he had gone under for the third time. Both sides 
cheered him as he reached dry ground and then he 
made his speech. Possibly some men of today care as 
little about life as did Horatious. Loved ones and 
friends, however, may think differently. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Je 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 





Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Cerf Back; Has Gloomy 
View of the Continent 


FAVORS REVISION OF TREATY 








If Terms Are Not Changed Germany 
May Join Russia and All Europe 
Be in Chaos 





L. A. Cerf, manager of New York 
City for the Mutual Benefit Life, has 
just returned from a two months’ visit 
to Switzerland, France, Italy and Great 
Britain where he found conditions 
greatly upset and a constant growing 
uneasiness over the situation in Ger- 
many. 

In an interview with a representative 
of The Eastern Underwriter this week 
Mr. Cerf said that the people in the 
business life of Europe are greatly per- 
turbed over the financial and commer- 
cial situations in Germany which were 
as bad as they possibly could be. 

“The general feeling throughout 
Kurope,” said Mr. Cerf, “is that unless 
France greatly moderates her terms 
imposed on Germany at the Versailles 
conference, Germany will become in- 
volved in the throes of revolution, join 
Russia, and establish a Soviet form of 
government. If this happens she will 
carry France down with her and all 
continental Europe will become chaotic. 

“German financiers, instead of invest- 
ing their money in Germany, are plac- 
ing it outside. In view of the low estate 
of the German mark they can hardly 
be blamed. 

“The entire European situation de- 
pends solely upon the attitude that 
France will take toward Germany and 
this is being watched with a great deal 
of apprehension. Briefly, German 
finances are in a terrible state and wnat 
financing is being done by her bankers 
and financiers is outside of the coun- 
try. This, of course, is greatly hurting 
the credit of Germany. Despite reporrs 
to the contrary unemployment is stead- 
ily growing worse, business is becom- 
ing stagnant, and the German people 
are suffering frightfully.” 

Mr. Cerf doubts the reports circu- 
lated in this country that conditions 
have been improving in Berlin and that 
“there is a greater demand for labor 
than can be supplied in the German 
capital.” 


ASKS FOR BUILDING BIDS 

The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa has asked for bids for the 
construction of the foundation and base- 
ment of its new eighteen-story home 
office building. Work is expected to 
start by October 1. The structure will 
cost $2,000,000. 





ELIASON MONTH 
A. ©. Eliason, who has been elected 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, is to be honored 
by the Minnesota Mutual Life, of which 
he is an agency manager, as the com- 
pany has announced an Eliason Month. 


DAVIS IN BOSTON e 

Krank H. Davis, second vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
was in Boston this week addressing an 
educational conference of the Society. 





J. Elton Bragg, secretary of the As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters of New 
York, spoke on the life course to be 
held at the New York University at 
the daily conference of the agents of 
the Massachusetts Mutual on Thursday 
of this week. 


The Minnesota Mu:ual Life has issued 
#® yew dividend scale. On ordinary life. 
age 21, dividend om first policy year is 
$3.87; on fifth, $4.22; on tenth, $4.72; 
on fifteenth, $5.21. On twenty pay life, 
age 21, first policy year is $4.53; tenth 
policy year, $6.25; twenticta policy 
year, $8.79. ' 
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MR. JULIUS BOHM 


takes pleasure in announcing his appointment as General Agent 
for the States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey for the 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


and will shortly open his offices in Newark, N. J. Location will 
be announced in a few days. 


The Company issues all modern forms of Life Insurance 
policies on the Guaranteed Premium Reduction or Non-Partic- 
ipating Plan. 


OVER 20 MILLIONS ASSETS 


and the stringent laws of the State of Missouri give policyhold- 
ers ample security. 


Liberal 1st Year’s Commissions and Renewals 


paid to agents and brokers, and surplus lines are respectfully 
solicited. 

Reinsurance arrangements enable Company to write very 
large amounts. 


Will retain New York offices to serve policyholders of other 
Companies and also retain present contract relations. 
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Jingles Are Good 
Insurance Salesmen 


FRANCES WRIGHT HAS FOUND 


Actress Has Succeeded As An Agent 
Because of Her Original 
Methods 


Frances Wright, having turned from 
a successful career on the stage when 
she passed thirty, has taken up insur- 
ance from a new angle. She has read 
too many minds across the footlights to 
believe in deathbed stories as a selling 
medium, but she enjoys working out 
the problems of her clients. The vol- 
ume of insurance literature got ahead 
of her several years ago, blotters were 
late going out and in planning a con- 
fession of procrastination she wrote 
her first insurance jingle attached to 
the overdue blotters. 


“This blotter reaches you a month 
too late, 

1 or I, like you, sometimes procrasti- 
nate. 

Don’t call me down but call me up 
or wire 

For every year insurance rates get 
higher 

And do not censure me for my neg- 
lect 

Until this little moral takes effect.” 

According to a story by a writer to 
the “World,” Miss Wright was. sur- 
prised to find several rhymed replies in 
her mail the following morning. One 
of them was from a financier whom she 
had been trying to reach for months. 
His answer was 

“IT got the point right off you know 

I guess I have been pretty slow. 

To put your plea in verse is fine, 

Phone me tomorrow, half past nine.” 

and she sold the policy. 

Next came a fling at the street: 

“There was a man in our town and 
he was wondrous wise, 

He lost a lot of gilt-edged stock, 
much to his surprise; 

But when he saw his purse was 
slim (and this was very wise of 
him) 

He bought insurance and he said it 
constantly increased his credit. 

This state of things improved his 
health, 

He soon recovered all his wealth; 

Yet bought insurance more and 
more 

And liked it better than before. 

‘Ym glad,’ he said, ‘to pay the rate, 

‘Insurance does not fluctuate’.” 

The jingles went bigger all the time. 
They got results where regular methods 
had failed. They were catchy and ex- 
pressed the personality of the agent 
as well as presenting a new side of the 
business. They reached home where 
interviews had been unobtainable. She 
has literally jingled her way to success. 





There’s a good laugh in the 
How Not subjoined definition of in 
to Face surance, but an agent 
Prospect might as well thrust re- 

serves, ratios, and other mys- 
teries in the face of a prospect, and 
expect to sell him, as to brandish this 
verbal hieroglyphic, according to the 
Mutual Life: 

Insurance may be defined as a sct- 
ence of contingency in the order of 
eventuation according to the ratio of 
happening and the ratio of non-happen- 
ing in the degrees of probability and 
possibility. As such a science, it is, 
first, computation of the probable as 
a fraction of certainty, and of the pos- 
sible as a fraction of the probabie. So 
an ill happening to person or property 
in a year may be 0.5 per cent of cer- 
tainty as probable and 0.05 as possible. 
It is, second, the fitting of a monetary 
contract to a specified eventuation as 
conditional payment: third, it is a 
funding for fulfilling the conditions of 
Payment, and fourth, a business with 
the doer of the business, either a trader 
or an economist or a blender of both. 
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Disability. 


when the Endowment Matures. 


Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
at 65. Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one person will be 
totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 

When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
sumption of permanence. Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 
miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 
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Stopping Lapses In Chicago 





By A. X. Schmitt, Superintendent, Prudential 


It is conceded that the conservation 
and retention of business has not kept 
pace with the remarkable progress 
made by the life insurance companies 
in recent years. This is perhaps the 
greatest cause for anxiety which con- 
fronts the managers in the insurance 
world today, detrimental alike to the 
best interest of the companies, the local 
office, the insurance salesman, and, last 
but not least, the former insured. 

The baneful effects of heavy lapsa- 
tion are more far reaching than is ap- 
parent to the superficial observer. A 
lapsed policyholder is to some extent a 
liability, a menace whose influence is 
usually a deterrent to prospective in- 
surers. 

The causes of lapsation are too 
varied to enumerate, and no general 
formula or antidote can be devised or 
applied to cover each particular case. 
I will confine myself to what I consider 
a few of the general causes from which 
lapses arise, and what action might be 
taken as preventatives. 

Many of the insuring public have but 
a vague idea of the particular form of 
insurance best adapted to them, and 
are as much in need of advice or assis- 
tance in its selection as a patient who 
consults a physician, or a client who 
invokes the services of a lawyer, and 
the agent in such cases should be no 
mere automaton, but exercise his pre- 
rogatives as a professional man, by tact- 
fully and diplomatically suggesting the 
form of policy which he believes most 
essential to the prospect. As a general 
rule, a man of modest income and hav- 
ing many dependents whose protection 
is urgent, ought not be persuaded or 
encouraged to apply for a high-priced 
endowment policy, even though the re- 
turns in future years may appeal to 
him to do so. But the upkeep of such 
a policy is most likely to prove burden- 


some and beyond his means, with the 
result that he usually takes advantage 
of cash or loan value as soon as it is 
available, the loan habit becomes 
chronic, the insurance depreciates, his 
interest in it wanes, and too often he 
drifts into the ever-increasing ranks of 
ex-policyholders. Such cases of misfit 
insurance are frequent, and agents to 
be of real service to insurers should 
give a more conscientious and thought- 
ful diagnosis of the requirements of 
their prospects. It will be appreciated 
and make for all round betterment. 


As a minor factor, tending towards 
stability, on the delivery of a policy, the 
agent should, in a few well-chosen 
words, tender his congratulation to the 
insured on his acceptance, and would 
to some extent be in line with the im- 
pressive ceremonials with which many 
fraternities consider essential to wel- 
come a new group to the privilege of 
membership. 

It may be noted that the phenomenal 
growth and popularity of industrial in- 
surance in recent yeurs is due as much 
to the lowering of the lapse ratio as to 
the acquisition of new business. This 
system of insurance which covers about 
25,000,000 persons in the United States, 
more than all other systems combined, 
makes a better showing in the steady 
reduction in lapsations than the insur- 
ance companies who write old-line in- 
surance only. This is chiefly due to a 
well-devised system where frequent 
calls are made by the agency force at 
the homes of policyholders, a most po- 
tent factor and stimulant to the reten- 
tion of the old and the acquisition of 
new business. 

On the other hand, old-line insurance 
companies must depend for the most 
part on mail matter, premium notices 
and other literature in keeping in con- 
tact with their policyholders. The lat- 
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ter find an ever-increasing deluge of 
printed matter in their mail boxes, 
much of which, including insurance lit- 
erature, remains unread, and even the 
notices of premiums due, overlooked 
or ignored. Printed matter as a con- 
server of business is steadily losing its 
effectiveness. 

To sum up, I am of the opinion that 
the best and most dependable way to 
materially lessen lapses is a personal 
call on the insured by some representa- 
tive of his company. A _ well-devised 
plan to put such a system of service in 
operation will involve considerable time 
and expense, but the results, I am sure, 
will amply justify it. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY COURSE 
Instructor Joseph B. Maclean Hopes for 
Larger Attendance at This 
Year’s Class 


The course of life insurance to be 
conducted by Columbia University 
under the supervision of Joseph B. Mac- 
lean, assistant actuary of the Mutual 
Life, New York, will begin October 3. 
It is hoped that a much larger attend- 
ance will be had for the class this year 
than last. The course has been changed 
this year from twenty-eight to fourteen 
lectures. The synopsis of the lectures 
and the dates for same follow: 


October 3, 1922—Elementary princi- 
ples; assessment vs. level premium in- 
surance; stock vs. mutual; organiza- 
tion. 

October 10, 1922—History of life in- 
surance in the United States up to 1905. 

October 17, 1922—-The Armstrong in- 
vestigation and the N. Y. Insurance 
Law of 1906. 

October 24, 1922—Mortality tables; 
net premiums; gross premiums. 

October 31, 1922—Reserves; the net 
premium system; “Cost of Insurance” 
surrender values. 

November 14, 1922—‘Preliminary 
Term” valuation and other systems al- 
lowing for incidence of initial expense. 

November 21, 1922—Selections of 
risks; “Substandard” business. 

November 28, 1922—The assets; val- 
uation of assets; investment principles. 

December 5, 1922—Surplus and divi- 
dends. 

December 12, 1922—The annual state- 
ment; accounts; schedules; gain and 
loss exhibit. 

December 19, 1922—-Modern develop- 
ments; disability features; group in- 
surance; insurance without medical 
examination. 

January 9, 1923—Reinsurance princi- 
ples and practice; industrial insurance; 
fraternal orders. 

January 16, 1923—Taxation of com- 
panies; of policy proceeds. 

January 23, 1923--Some legal aspects 
of life insurance. 

FIVE YEARS TO GO! 

Charles Lentz, 91 years old, took out 
policy number 16903 with the Guardian 
Life on February 23, 1867. Today he is 
the company’s oldest policyholder in 
Philadelphia. Five more years and his 
policy will be matured as an endow- 
ment, when he is 96 vears of age. “Guar- 
dian Life Service,” the company paper, 
carries his photograph with congratula- 
tions on his long and useful life. 

INCREASES ITS LIMIT 

The Northwestern National Life, of 
Minneapolis, has increased its limit on 
double accident death benefits from $10,- 
600 to $25,000. 
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There are 42% more names on the list 


of employers carrying Group Insurance 
in The Travelers than on the Group 


list of any other Company. 


Some of the Reasons 


1. Guaranteed low cost. 

2. Payment of death claims within 48 hours after notice. 

3. Claim offices wherever certificate-holders may travel in the United States or Canada. 

4. The size and stability of The Travelers. 

5. The fact that employees instantly recognize a Travelers contract as the best in insurance. 

6. The Travelers permanent total disability clause. 

7. The Travelers simplified system of records. 

8. The privilege extended to employers, of consultation with Travelers experts on engineer- 
ing and safety problems, personnel management, industrial relations, employees’ 
social organizations and magazines, factory and office lighting, promotion of health 
among workers, ete. 

9. Safety bulletins, danger signs, safety pamphlets and books, The Travelers Standard. 

10. Payroll envelope enclosures to keep the subject of Group Insurance before employees. 
11. Christmas greeting cards for the use of employers among employees and their families. 
12. Educational literature on personal hygiene for distribution among employees. 


Tue TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT Connecticut 


T HE TRAVELER S 


ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, ENGINE, ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


The odds always favor the Travelers man 
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Agent Advertises His 
Business for Sale 


WESSELS’ UNIQUE STATEMENT 





Never Received Cent for Drawing 
Account or Loan From Companies 
or General Agents 


Kdward J. Wessels, a_ picturesque 
porsonality in the local production field 
end a large producer of life insurance 
for a great many years, as well as 
author of several books which have had 
considerable circulation among insur- 
ace people, will retire at the end of 
the year and announces that his busi- 
ness, his records and his copyrights are 
for sale. He is to reside in Florida 
where he owns a fruit plantation. in 
June he led the agents of the Mutual 
Benefit Life in New York City. 

Mr. Wessels’ independent position in 
life insurance was disclosed a few 
weeks ago after he had read the u:- 
fortunate article in the “Saturday 
‘vening Post,’ entitled “Trailing the 
Prospect,” which has been so much re- 
sented by the life insurance fraternity. 
At that time Mr. Wessels made a state- 
ment in which he said: 

I never received a cent in the 
form of a “drawing account.” 

I never got a cent as a loan from 
any company or general agent. 

I never got a salary. 

I was not allowed even postage 
stamps. 

Retiring Statement 

The approaching retirement of Mr. 
Wessels has been made the occasion of 
the issuance by him of an unique four 
page document in which he makes the 
following statements among others: 

“Many business men talk of the day 
when they will retire. Yet very few 
actually do it. . 

“They find they can’t let go absolute- 
ly right now—next year maybe, but not 
now. 

“They want the business they have 
worked so hard to build, to go on. They 
are afraid ‘the boys’ are not quite ready 
to take the reins. 

“T am very sorry that I have no 
‘boys’ to take the reins. Yet it would 
not be desirable for me to keep on 
soliciting until I dropped in my tracks. 
Long before that ad appeared [ had 
decided to be one of ‘the very few who 
actually do it.’ Please note that on 
December 31 I expect to permanentiy 
withdraw from soliciting life, insurance, 
and thereafter reside in Sarasota, 
Florida, where I own an old grove of 
bearing orange, grapefruit and other 
trees. I hope to spend the rest of 
my days among them. As the Bay 
View Grove has 30 acres, it will give 
me plenty to do. I expect to take a 
‘rest, which means not indolence but 
change of occupation. Later I shall 
offer choice fruits to my clients and 
prospects, thus keeping in touch with 
them. Sarasota is on the bay of that 
name. The grove is on the bay and 
close to the Gulf of Mexico, about 1,200 
miles from New York and below the 
frost belt. I have plenty of fine bunga- 
low sites for those who want a winter 
home. No coal is needed. 

“As [ have no partner nor any one 
in my office to succeed me, I have been 
searching the field for months to find 
a successor whom I could confidently 
recommend as responsible, trustworthy 
and capable. When he is found I shall 
sell my records, good will and copy- 
rights of my books, ‘The Struggle Ever- 
lasting’ and ‘Wessels’ Reports’ to him. 
He will be in a position to serve you 
well. [| hope to introduce my successor 
to you before bidding you farewell. 
Obviously, he will be well versed in 
all phases of life insurance. Otherwise 
1 should not present him to you. 

“It is a curious fact that men gen- 
erally think it is the other man who 
cannot pass, but that they are all right. 
It would be easy to write a book about 
Several hundreds of such cases and the 
half would not be told. There is no 


tomorrow in life insurance. The only 
absolutely safe time to apply is today. 
Just now word comes that a friend who 
was examined for my account, is utterly 
unable to pass and will never be granted 
a dollar of life insurance. Only a few 
years ago he was called ‘a perfect risk,’ 
and at that time | got him $100,000. 
His case now is hopeless. You covered 
your automobile and house. Are you 
going to let your life remain uncovered 
for your family’s benefit? [I do not 
think so, 
Higher Rates May Prevail 

“It is only a question of time—per- 
haps much earlier than expected—when 
life insurance premiums may be raised, 
to cover the companies against the 
heavy percentage of death claims as 
the result of motoring. It will be 
cheaper far to get coverage now and 
be immune to increased rates. As I 
am retiring from the field, | can say 
what I should leave unsaid if I intended 
to solicit after December 31. There- 
fore, please note that my book was 
directly responsible for ‘suicide’ policies 
being discontinued. It was the cause 
of refusal to accept sky pilots and air- 
ship voyagers as risks. Today policies 
are incontestable for any cause, after 
the first year. I predict that ere long 
this will be changed and that death 
claims arising from nose dives or air 
troubles will be adjusted on a different 
plan from policies covering men and 
women who prefer not to rise above 
terra firma.” 





CUNN WITH AMERICAN CENTRAL 

The American Central Life announces 
the appointment of Marcus Gunn, for- 
merly consulting actuary of Chicago, as 
an assistant actuary of the company. 
L. A. Glover & Company, consulting 
actuaries and insurance accountants, 
has succeeded to the consulting busi 
ness of Marcus Gunn in Chicago. 





The sales talk does not make the 
sale; it merely gets the prospect to the 
point where the sale may be made. It 
is the “word of command to buy” that 
makes the sale. 


Life insurance enables a man to plan 
for the future—which is the difference 
between peaceful independence and 
miserable dependence, 


European Insurance 


IMPRESSIONS OF CONTINENT 


Discusses Conditions in France, Italy 
and the Balkans; Business 
Easy to Write 





Walter C. Hill, vice-president of the 
Retail Credit Company of Atlanta, 
which furnishes service to life insur- 
ance, has just returned from Europe. 
He gives the following impressions of 
conditions there: 

It has been interesting to inquire 
about the insurance business as I have 
toured the countries of Southern Europe 
and the Balkans. Insurance does nor 
take the prominent position in affairs 
in Kurope that it does in our country, 
and, as we know it, it is years behina 
in its development. In the past, it has 
been regarded as a sort of luxury for 
the well-to-do, though the war has 
brought its benefits closer to the atten- 
tion of the rank and file and they are 
experiencing some stimulation of the 
business as we have it in our country. 
High inheritance taxes are bringing out 
some large policies; the banks are be- 
ginning to use policies in support of 
credit; and, in some degree, the peas- 
aut or farmer class, who formerly put 
all savings in “shares” or government 
debentures, have come to realize that 
life insurance offers some advantages 
over government securities. The latter 
awakening is especially applicable to 
rance. 

France 

Suggestion was continually being 
made, when discussing insurance in 
Krance, that the business was very 
backward and had a long way to go to 
compare with that of England or of the 
United States. The war has given the 
business a great impetus, and the entry 
of a number of British companies, e»- 
pecially in the fire and casualty lines, 
is causing the French companies in all 
lines to wake up and adopt more ag- 
gressive tactics. 

The French life companies do very 
little by way of agency supervision or 
stimulation from the Home Office. They 
assign a district to an insurance office 
und leave this office to work out the 
production. Very high commission 3s 





sumed to be permanent. 








New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 


Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the ‘disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutua! Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 
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paid and it would seem a life agency 
could be made very profitable, but, it is 
not the custom to give full time to the 
life line and all agencies handle it along 
with other insurance lines. Ordinarily 
the district agent gets the entire first 
premium and 1% on the amount of the 
policy and three renewals of 5%. He 
makes whatever arrangement he can 
with the deputy, agent, or broker, who 
writes the policy. This commission is 
usually liberal. Medical examinations 
ure made but no inspections. Refer- 
ences are required but these are ac- 
knowledged as being of little value. 
The recent Blue Beard of France, who 
was guillotined for murdering eight 
wives for their insurance, could not 
have succeeded in getting the policies 
issued had the French companies used 
a competent inspection system. I must 
say, however, that my viewpoint on this 
incident was not entirely accepted by 
the people with whom [I discussed it. 
They could not conceive of a report 
being reliable, 
Italy 

Life insurance in Italy is a govern- 
ment institution. About ten years ago, 
the government began to take over the 
companies, and by the close of this 
year, the amalgamation of all the 
Italian life companies into one com- 
pany, administered by the government, 
will have been completed. After this, 
all life insurance in the various forms 
will be issued by the government. For- 
eign companies operating in Italy have 
not been permitted to write any busi- 
ness, since the insurance act was 
passed. Some of them maintain offices 
to pay claims and wind up the policies, 
as the government did not assume the 
contracts’ of foreign companies. 

1 found it very difficult to get satis- 
factory information on the subject of 
insurance. Our technical terms are not 
similar to theirs, and my interpreters 
could not convey my questions accu- 
rately nor translate the replies into 
terms that had a clear and single mean- 
ing to me. As best [ could get it, 
however, the Italian companies were 
stock or share organizations. The gov- 
ernment took over the assets and as- 
sumed the policy obligations but did 
not buy up the stock. They will, how- 
ever, pay the stockholders an annual 
dividend or return, decreasing from 
period to period, as the transferred 
business goes oft. This will, by the 
time it is all matured, liquidate the 
stock, including a reasonable return on 
it in the meantime. 

The Balkans 

Only local companies are permittea 
to operate in Jugo-Slavia. They have 
several small companies located at 
Agram and Belgrade. They all write 
multiple lines and none give special 
attention to life insurance. These com- 
panies were all practically closed up 
during the war and those in Serbia 
had to get their securities together and 
leave the country during the three 
years OL enemy occupation. They are 


all back at their old stands now ana 
doing good business. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











A prospect will ask all 
Make Your sorts of questions. _Hence 
Talk Terse you must “know it all. 


But answer only the ques- 
tions that are asked. And of the ques- 
tions asked you may be able to divert 
from 


the attention of your prospect 
those that are inappropriate, so as to 
concentrate his attention on your an- 


swers to questions of importance. 

The average man wants to know only 
three things: 

1. What insurance will do for him. 

2. What policy will best fit his case. 
3. The sum he must lay aside each 

year. 

Do you cultivate your imagination? 
Can you put yourself in the place of 
your prospect? Can you feel the anx- 
iety about his future that you know he 
feels? Can you feel with the widow 
the gratitude she will experience when 
she receives the insurance money? Do 
you value the insurance you offer as 
deeply as you want your Client to 
value it? 

Do you study character, and adapt 
your appeal to the characteristics of 
each prospect? If you were selling 
overcoats, and a well set up young man 
came in, you would enlarge upon its 
style, cut, etc., but to a plain, economi- 
cal old gentleman you would say, “I can 
recommend this cloth, It’s warm and 
durable, well made, well lined, and will 
never wear out,” 

Why should the inexperienced agent 
talk as little as possible? 

Because some of the people he ap- 
proaches may know more about insur- 
ance than he does. The people with 
whom he will succeed best at first are 
those who already believe in insurance, 
and only need to be persuaded to do 
now what they have intended to do 
later on. 

Many men are ready to insure, but 
defer action because they do not know 
exactly how to go about it. 

The inexperienced agent is tempted 
to mention all the objections that might 
arise, and then dispose of them. The 
result is that the prospect’s attention 
is drawn to objections that might never 
occur to him. The experienced agent 
advances a single argument, and stops 
there if that secures the prospect’s 
signature. Thus he economizes his own 
time and that of the prospect, knowing 
that otherwise the prospect may grow 


restive and tly the track.—Agency 

Items, 
* * * 

What would you think of 

That the farmer who blasted 

Personal rocks on a ten-acre tract, 

Touch cut down the rough growth, 

dragged out tree-stumps, 

cleared, ploughed and harrowed the 

soil and, finding it rich and fertile, 


planted if, gathered one crop and then 
neglected the whole proposition? Silly 
idea, says the Prudential. You don't 
believe it. You've never seen a farmer 
of that sort. Well, neither have we. 
The farmer goes back to his land again 
and again. He cultivates and fertilizes 
the ground over and over again and 
profits by the succeeding crops from 
the same ground. 

Many an agent puts all of his energy 
into writing a man. He places the 
policy, collects the commission and 
then passes him up. Some other chap 
who his thinker comes along, 
wriggles right into the policyholder’s 
#00d graces and lands him for several 
times several thousand more than the 
other agent, who patted himself on the 
back for having walloped the pros- 
pect’s objections and cinched the case, 
The agent of the other company lassoes 


uses 


a fat commission, tips his lid to Agent 
No. 1 and says “Kind regards for hav- 
ing handed me an A1 prospect.” 


Smiling, are you? All right, go as 
far as you like, even to a couple of ha- 
has! but listen to the proof. Out of 
a small batch of claims picked at ran- 
dom we found two cases. No. 1, de- 
ceased, took $2,500 with our Company, 
the first insurance ever placed on his 
life. Then the agents of other com- 
panies stepped in and wrote him for 
$9,000, $2,000 and $5,000. Doesn’t look 
so funny now, does it? But consider 
case No. 2. It was worse, much worse. 
Deceased took $7,500 with us, his first 
policy. Later, agents of other compan- 
ies secured $12,000, $5,000, $6,692, 
$9,000, $5,000 and $1,000. Such = in- 
stances have lots of company. Our 
agents educated the prospects for other 
fellows, just because our boys forgot 
to call around and say “Glad to see 
you again, Mr. Jones. Can I be of ser- 


vice? Is there anything you wish to 
know about your policy?” etc. It 
didn’t occur to them to drop in and 
explain the new disability feature or 


the regular disability feature conceded 
to old policyholders, and so, by not 
making the right follow-up, one man 
lost a credit of $16,000 and the other 
$38,692. The first was minus a $150 
commission, while the second was 
poorer by $350. 

Cultivate the acquaintance of old 
policyholders. Make it a rule to see 
them regularly. If you are neglecting 
old customers, you are making a sert- 
ous mistake, 


Meet every policyholder it is possi- 
ble for you to see. Be enthusiastic and 
friendly and manifest an interest in 
him. Get there first. Don’t let another 
agent reap the benefit of the work 
you did when writing him up. 

We know big writers who secure 
over 60 per cent of their new business 
from oid policyholders. These policy- 
holders will readily take more insur 
ance, because they know The Pruden- 
tial and are satisfied with their invest- 
ment. 


7. * 


He’s nearly six now. He has 


My Son a mathematical mind all right, 
John for he insists that he is five 

and three-quarters and _ that 
with two more quarters added to it, 


he’ll be ’way over six years old. He 
sure doesn’t get his figuring instinct 
from me. 

But say, he’s the sturdiest, sportiest 
youngster in our neighborhood all right. 
He measures every kid by one standard 
only, and that is whether he can lick 
him or not. His mother’s quite wor- 
ried about it and wants me to stop it, 
but I just laugh and all I say to him is 
that he must never lick a fellow littler 
than he is. 


It’s at football that he’s great, though, 
and if he doesn’t make his college team, 
I'll miss my guess, because he has the 
football instinct. I gave him a football 
last Christmas and you should just see 
the way he plays. It’s the correct thing 
to tackle “low,” as I found unexpectedly 
to my cost one day. He tackles his 
mother round the waist, though, be- 
cause, as I explained, she’s a lady. You 
see she’s in it, too, for when we play 
in the hall, she takes the passes I relay 
to her from him. 

He goes to school and the only thing 
that distresses him is that the other 
boys call him “Curly.” To him it is a 
badge of dishonor—those glorious tan- 
gled yellow curls that crown his laugh- 
ing blue eyes and sunny smile. He 

















CO-OPERATION 


ASstudy made in the latter | 
part of 1921 reveals the 
fact that the average pre- 
miums of our trained men | 
during their first twelve 
months with the company | 
| are 20 per cent higher than i 
| the average premiums of the 
untrained men. 


This is a striking example of 
what is being accomplished | 
by our plans for develop- 
ment of and co-operation 
with our field force. | 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 28 | 























hates to let a tear slip out even to his 
mother as he tells her about it. It is 
such a cross for him to bear, and so 
next summer I'll just have to shear 
them off to satisfy my son John. 

It’s all settled about his going to 
college if he lives. Not if I live, for 
thank God I’ve made provision for that 
in the event of my not being here. And 
do you know, I’ve told him how I’m 
managing it as he sat comfy in my lap 
one night just before he went to bed. 
I told him that there was money paid 
into the Columbian National Life In- 
surance Company once every year 
which would be all ready to pay for his 
college education whether his father 
was here on earth or not. He repeated 
“life insurance” after me, and I told 
him that I made the first payment the 
very month he was born. Wonder why 
every father who’s got any kind of a 
job doesn’t do this for his son John? 

He didn’t comprehend; very much of 
what I was saying, but his mother and 
sisters did. And when he said, “Yes, 
but, father, I don’t want to go to college 
unless you’re here—lI’ll go to work,” I 
noticed his mother’s eyes grew dim.— 
John Buchanan in the Columbian, 


* * * 
Joseph A. Z. Normandin, 
Revivals agent of The Prudential, at 
and Why New Bedford. Mass., makes 
the following interesting 
comments on the subject of revivals. 
He says: 


Never submit a policy for cancelation 
without first using your very best ef- 
forts to save it. If, however, it must 
be canceled, your duty to the policy- 
holder, your company and yourself. is 
to use every proper endeavor to place 
that business back where it belongs, 
as soon as possible. 


Every lapsed policy means a dissatis- 
fied family. The family has lost its 
protection, you have lost the income 
on the business and the company has 
lost the good will of the policyholder. 

In our country today all big corpora- 
tions and business houses are figuring 
the good will of customers as thetr 
greatest asset. Our company’s wish to 
give greatest service to policyholders 
proves conclusively that they too recog- 
nize that the good will of the people is 
a great asset, if not the greatest. 


Here’s what happens when Mrs. 
Smith’s insurance lapses. You collect 
from the family next door, or probably 
from Mrs. Jones, up-stairs. Next week 
when you call on Mrs. Jones to collect 
you find Mrs. Smith visiting Mrs. Jones, 
and after you have marked the book 
and have gone on your way Mrs. Smith 
tells Mrs. Jones that, owing to unusual 
hard luck, she has had to drop her in- 
surance and proceeds to give her opin- 
ion of a company that would lapse her 
after paying so long, forgetting she has 
had protection. These or similar re- 
marks are, as a rule, hastily made. 
Human nature prompts the woman up- 
stairs to sympathize with the woman 
down-stairs, and by the same token the 
woman down-stairs tells the woman up- 
Stairs all of her troubles. Dissatisfac- 
tion spreads on that part of your debit. 
Now, just suppose a death occurs in 
that family. If there wasn’t money 
enough to pay premiums a few weeks 
or months before, surely there can not 
be money enough now to pay funeral 
expenses. How is that family going 
to feel towards insurance in general 
and especially towards you and your 
company? The whole neighborhood is 
dissatisfied, and in the future you'll 
find it much harder to write business 
in that locality. 


In a case in which every argument 
has been used to save business and a 
lapse impends, save at least one policy, 
so that you will call regularly and keep 
the question of revival constantly be- 
fore them. and as soon as the money 
can be raised urge that the business be 
placed in force again. 


; Misfortune may happen to some fam- 
ily whose insurance appears on your 
lapse-register, 
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Oklahoma Life 
Insurance Healthy 


EDWIN STARKEY “GIVES VIEWS 


Mid-Continent Life Official Writes On 
General Condition in That 
State 


In “Harlow’s Weekly,” a magazine 
published in Oklahoma City, Edwin 
Starkey, vice-president of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Life, writing on the subject, “Is 
Life Insurance in a Healthy Condition 
in Oklahoma,” has the following to say: 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to make comparison of this week with 
last week as to whether or not “busi- 
ness” was better or worse. The law of 
averages will hardly obtain in produc- 
tion of life insurance over a_ short 
period of time. Another thing, produc- 
tion of new business depends so en- 
tirely upon the activity of the agent or 
group ot agents. Neither shall we in- 
dulge in tiresome statistics or compara- 
tive figures, though the files of insur- 
ance companies and general agencies 
are replete with reliable information in 
substantiation of these statements. 

Life insurance in Oklahoma, its pro- 
gress and present-day condition, is 
much in keeping with the same condi- 
tions found in the other forty-seven 
states, but most that is said in this 
article will have to do with “Sooners” 
and our own beloved Oklahoma. The 
insurance business has not been with- 
out its ups and downs during the last 
four years. Its agencies and its pro- 
duction of new business, losses from 
“flu,” and other phases of the business 
had “flooded carburetors” which caused 
the inevitable “back fire” of lapses, re- 
duced policies, extension of premium 
payments, policy loans and less new 
business. Yes, we have had our prob- 
lems, our troubles, our moments of 
anxiety and wonderment. Life insur- 
ance was even strongly tempted to 
“grow weary in well doing,” and during 
the period when speculative commer- 
cialism was the order of the day, when 
prices of all other commodities were 
climbing sky-high, when people bought 
things because they were high-priced, 
when fortunes (many on paper) were 
apparently being made in weeks, in- 
stead of years, the life fraternity (com- 
posed of humans) was strongly tempted 
to break away from selling the same 
product at the same price, at the same 
rate of remuneration and join the rush 
toward sudden fortune making. Thanks 
be to the very nature of the business 
which tends and trains toward conser- 
vatism, and with due acknowledgment 
to state supervising officials, and to the 
laws of this and other states, which 
hedge about a life insurance company 
and its operation, with a bulwark of 
safeguards, the official directorates, and 
in the main, a majority of the outstand- 
ing producers or life underwriters, 
though they may have felt the pressure 
and tugged at the leashes of conserva- 
tism, turned a deaf ear to the attrac. 
tiveness of other lines of endeavor, and 
stood then, as they stand now, true to 
the unfailing and well defined principles 
and practices of life insurance. 

But what is the condition of life in- 
surance today, after coming through 
two periods of inflation, when trying to 
get something for nothing was a favor- 





ite indoor sport, and deflation, when 
men and institutions are struggling 
manfully to get back to earth? What 
do folks generally think about it--the 
insured—and what is the attitude of the 
uninsured? Has the great army of 
policyholders been served well, treated 
courteously and dealt with in such a 
manner that the confidence between 
insured and insurer is more or less 
firmly established? What propaganda 
are they spreading and what is the 
effect upon the greater army of unin- 
sured, in spite of the billions in force? 
In what condition do we find life com- 
panies as to strength of character and 
finance? Are policyholders as safe or 
safer than before? To sum up the in- 
terrogatory—is life insurance in a 
healthy condition in Oklahoma? 

Without qualification the answer is 
affirmative. Life insurance is built 
along lines of scientific accuracy, thrift 
and constructiveness that it endures 
through periods of exciting “boom” and 
following “slump.” As was the case 
with many lines of commercialism, life 
insurance did not find it necessary to 
call hurried conventions and adopt 
some means of salvation, or to meet 
the exigencies of the situation; neither 
did it “blow up” and then be forced to 
take stock and start all over again with 
the salvage from the wreck. It did not 
“make a lot of money” during the 
whirlwind period, nor did it “lose a lot 
of money” when the clean-up and re- 
adjustment time came. 

Legal reserve life insurance operates 
on an age-old plan that is right, and 
toward a purpose that fills an economic 
need, unmatched and, indeed, unchal- 
lenged by any other scheme worked out 
by the hand and mind of man. Legal 
reserve life insurance was ° prepared 
when the unheard of incomparable and 
unexpected Spanish influenza—‘‘Flu’— 
swept across this country and took its 
death toll. Staggering figures total the 
amounts paid to beneficiaries during 
those few months, and yet little was 
said and less money spent to give the 
stupendous fact publicity than is used 
each month to advertise a popular soda 
fountain drink. 

Policyholders have availed them- 
selves of the cash loan feature of their 
legal reserve policies to a very large 
extent. Many times this has saved the 
day for one who needed cash to con- 
summate a deal or tide over some crisis 
vet these thousands of cases remain 
unheralded so far as the public is con- 
cerned, as the very nature of the trans- 
action is such that it is held confiden- 
tial. No rediscounts, no borrowing, no 
Federal Reserve banks were necessary 
for the life companies to go through 
with this program in answering the 
policy requirements without red tape, 
delay or collateral security other than 
the policy itself. True, a great volume 
of new business was written during the 
upward trend of the war period. Still 
this was not without its attendant evils, 
as this caused some cases of over-insur- 
ance and much lapsation when condi- 
tions “tightened up.” 

A caretul survey of conditions affect- 
ing life insurance in Oklahoma today 
show conclusively that all legal reserve 
companies operating in this state have 
come through a period of extremes, of 
rapid success and quick failure in so 
many other lines, unscathed and un- 
tainted with get-rich-quick methods; 
with increased and increasing new busi- 
ness; reserves piling up with mathe: 
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Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 


Jan. 1, 1911 in -™ — = 

see peed aenedawdieadckoredeeeexeroneees . $5,614,764 $10,279, ,295,9. 
Policies $B FORE. acivvievescdcusescvece bieaade 371,106 613,615 1,294,394 
Insurance in Force....... iecuwnnewns se eeee $49,245,028 $89,596,833 $265,197,626 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


Organized February 23, 1888 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Total Payments to 





Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST—-LARGEST—STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 


Assets ..... sccecccccece ee cccccceccccccccecceesccecceceeccseccccccccccccsccccccccs 9 MB SOe 440,13 
Liabilities ............. anceesvaue eeecscccesececccccocecesee eececcccccccccccccces Sap lOD, 46.06 
Capital and Surplus...... acianies dseeRadivedctnsatenenaccieceeces aecedesseucess 3,199,303.09 
Insurance in Force............ eccccccccccccese eeccdccteccccccce ebrccccccocesec 214,188,461.00 
Payments to Policyholders....... ‘aanes She dahegauaseceucananess cadaweaneens see ,897 435. 


a 1 45 
olicyholderg since Organization.....................++ $27,720,706.42 
JOHN G. WALKER, President 











matical accuracy to the credit of policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries; and the 
additional security of a large surplus. 
Requests for policy loans are receding— 
not nearly so numerous by perhaps 50% 
when compared to six months ago, 
showing that the policyholder realizes 
the sacredness of his insurance protec- 
tion, and that only dire necessity will 
prompt him to impair the amount so 
set aside for his dependents. Lapses— 
the ban of insurance—are decreasing. 
Many Oklahoma policyholders, during 
this mid-season are resorting to de- 
ferred premium payments, under the 
privileges extended by practically all 
companies, but with a seeming desire 
to keep their policies in force. Lapses 
are on the decrease. 

Now as to new business, we should 
like to have that considered from two 
angles—quantilty and character, Inquiry 
develops somewhat varied reports as to 
quantity of current business written 
when compared with a year ago, but 
this, as was stated in the beginning of 
this article, varies with the activity of 
agencies. Granting that volume of new 
business acquired is off several points, 
which it is believed is the case, the sur- 
vey brings the unanimous report that 
the quality or character of business now 
being produced is of a very high order. 
This condition stands to reason. When 
a man assumes a policy of life insur- 
ance nowadays he really buys and is 
not merely sold. We are past the 
heyday of business dealings now—it is 
rather one of pay day. 

People generally are coming to an 
intelligent, understanding and apprecia- 
tion of this thing of lite insurance. 
Confidence has been built and main- 
tained for long years. Forty years and 
not a failure of legal reserve life insur- 
ance to the detriment of a policyholder. 
Preachers, teachers, schools and jour- 
nalism everywhere speak favorably of 
the institution of life insurance. Policy- 
holders and beneficiaries present a solid 
front and vote unanimously one way 
when the question is raised. And. why 
shouldn't they? Assured and rea sured 
at every turn. Every provision of the 
policy is met in full and when due—not 
with discount or promissory notes, but 
with cash. 

Oklahoma is looked upon as a good 
insurance state. It is young and de- 
veloping, peopled with folks who are 
alert, quick to grasp with a state of 
mind that is looking upward and for- 
ward, and possessed with a burning 
desire to do things—-not just settle 
down. Such people make ideal insur- 
ance prospects. As to the immediate 
and future outlook we hold that this 
phase is highly favorable. 
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The 62nd Annua! Report shows: 


Premiums received during the 
year 192) edesecnvesoece 
Payments to Policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 


$6,990,547 


eeteeeeees 


Amount added to the Insurance 
Reserve Funds ..........+++0+ -» 3,131,307 

Net Interest Income from Invest- 
peainieeeenne ETT 


required to maintain the reserve 
Actual mortality experience 53. 

of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force.........++++.. 


116,887 
Admitted Assets ..........+++-+++ 43,222,328 


for ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New Yerk 














Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








George Washington 
Life Insurance 
Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Opportunity for definite territory 
in West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 


Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 


























CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory epportunity 
for work with this Company in good ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E, AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 
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Income Paper Wins 
Prize in Richmond 


LIFE INS. CO. OF VA. MEETING 
E. J. Graft, Newport News, Winner; 
Titles of Papers Read; Officers 
Address Convention 
E. J. Graft, of Newport News, tead- 
ing producer, was elected president of 
the $100,000 club of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia at the seventn 
annual convention of that organization 
held in Richmond last week. J. N. 
Watkins, of Greenwood, S. C., the next 
best producer, was chosen vice-presi- 
dent. Powhatan Breeden, of Richmond, 
was re-elected secretary of the club. 
A prize offered by Frank EK. Hall, super- 
intendent of ordinary agencies, for tne 
best paper read at the convention, was 
awarded to Arthur P. Wilmer, general 
agent at Richmond for the Company. 
The prize consisted of a gold Gillette 
razor. The subject of Mr. Wilmer’s 
paper was “Arguments for Monthly In- 
come Insurance and How to Present 
Them.” The question of which was 
the best paper was submitted to the 
convention and he led by a large vote. 


In the discussion on monthly income 
insurance it was agreed that no other 
form is superior when it comes to car- 
rying out the real purpose of the in- 
sured. A number of other papers were 
read as follows: “Business Insurance 

Advantages of Individual Policies 
Over Joint Policies,” B. W. ‘Torrance; 
“Selling Insurance for a Specific Pur- 
pose,” T. B. Jones; “Advantages of 
Non-Participating Over Participating 
Insurance,” J. M. Gaines; “How to Fina 
and Develop Prospects,’ KEK. J. Graft; 
“Importance of Prospect Cards and 
How to Keep Them,” S. C. Chandler; 
“How to Sell Larger Policies,’ C. P. 
Bowman; “How to ‘Train Industrial 
Agents to Write Ordinary Insurance,” 
Cc. F. Hall. : 

Following is the personnel of the new 
board of governors: Forrest Taylor, 
Florence, S. C.; B. W. Torrance, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Charles G. Brown, Rich- 
mond; EK. J. Graff, Newport News, 
J. M. Watkins, Greenwood, S. C. 

It was announced that the increase 
in Ordinary business to date for this 
year was 22% in excess of the increase 
for the entire period of 1921 and that 
the increase in industrial was 300% 
greater than the increase last year. 

Company officials who made address- 
es at the convention were A. S. Hurt, 
vice-president; L. R. Walker, vice-presi- 
dent; W. W. Archer, editor of Industriat 
Publications; J. S. Davenport, Jr., ac- 
tuary; Frank E. Hall, superintendent 
of Ordinary agencies; F. H. S. Morri- 
son, editor of Ordinary Publications; 
R. B. Pegram, supervisor; BE. A. Craw- 
ford, supervisor; Frank Orgain, super- 
visor. The convention opened the 
morning September 7, the sessions con- 
tinuing through the following day. 
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Bogie of “Hard Times” 
Easy to Overcome 
MANHATTAN CLUB LUNCHEON 


Agent Who 
Shouldn't 


Can’t Produce $100,000 
Remain in Insurance, 
Says Loesch 


That an agent who can’t produce 
$100,000 a year is not qualified for life 
insurance was a statement made by 
George Loesch, manager of the Man- 
hattan Life at a luncheon given at the 
Hotel MeAlpin, attended by about 
twenty agents. 

“Many agents think that a period of 
business depression entitles them to 
tuke a vacation to some seaside resort,” 
he said, “and they let down in their 
efforts. In other words, they show an 
indifference to life insurance production 
for which they should be ashamed, in- 
asmuch as many men continue on the 
job and make good. Summer heat and 
winter blizzards are no excuse for drop- 
ping active soliciting, but are made 
excuses by weaker members of the 
crait. . 

“In our business when each man is 
his own boss and has that most stimu- 
lating thing—the thing that puts money 
in his pocket—-he should have an in- 
centive, a goal, a real ambition. It is 
so easy to loaf in our business. So 
easy to put off until tomorrow. So easy 
to make excuses for oneself. So easy 
to do the wrong thing. So hard to do 
the right thing. 

“Hard times are not nearly as hard 
as people say they are. They are not 
as hard as the lazy man says. The lazy 
man lives through a good times period. 
The naturally industrious, determined, 
and ambitious man or woman in our 
business seldom, if ever, experiences 
hard times, hecause he follows the 
good life insurance maxim, ‘In good 
times work hard; in hard times work 
harder,’ ” 

34,149 D. & H. CERTIFICATES 

The Metropolitan Life says that tne 
number of certificates in the $30,000,000 
group insurance coverage of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad is 34,149. 

H. P. Morrison has been appointed 
assistant actuary of the Monarch Life, 
Winnipeg. He was formerly associated 
with the Great West Life for over eight 
years and saw overseas service during 
the war in the imperial artillery. 


West Nearly Equals 
East on Outstanding 


SO SAYS EDITOR F. F. LOOMIS 





All Western Companies Making Sub- 
stantial Gains, Which Will Become 
More Apparent When Strikes 
Stop 


Frank F, Loomis, insurance editor of 
the Chicago “Evening Post,’ which 
prints a page or two of insurance news 
every Monday and gets out a special 
section devoted to insurance at the 
beginning of each year, the sections 
last January amounting to forty pages, 
is a New York visitor this week. To 
The Eastern Underwriter Mr. Loomis 
made the prophecy that the end of the 
year 1922 will see more than 590% of 
the total life insurance in force carried 
by companies west of the Ohio River. 
Hie based this prophecy on reports he 
has received from executives of various 
companies in the west and checking 
them up with some reports which have 
come to him on his eastern trip. 

“The end of last year saw that the 
western and southern companies were 
creeping up to the half-way mark in 
outstanding insurance. The growth of 
some of the companies west of the Ohio 
is phenomenal, especially such com- 
panies as Bankers and Equitable, of 
Des Moines; Missouri State Life, Illi- 
nois Life—in fact, it is impossible in 
limited space to mention them all. 

“Every life company in the Middle 
West is showing a gain and I suppose 
southern companies are as. well, al- 
though I am not so well posted about 
them. The west itself is growing, and 
it is only natural that the life business 
there should grow along with it. This 
is all the more remarkable because of 
the industrial disturbances, and when 
those disturbances are settled and the 
railroads and other industrials get into 
action again you will see some surpris- 
ing gains.” 


R. E. Ault, of Muncie, Ind., won this 
year’s Travelers “Agents Tower” con- 
test. Kent Wilson, of Fitchburg, Mass., 
was second. Frank Sveska, Omaha, 
won first place in number of risks. 





Life insurance salesmanship needs 
great inspirers more than it needs new 
policy conditions. 


DURYEA EPIGRAMS 


All normal persons are identically 
designed, and equipped with standard 
faculties. Our success varies in ac- 
cordance with the way we exercise 
these faculties. 

* * * 


If a man wants utility he will not 
react to personality—-your personality. 
* * * 


The things you think about, especially 
if your mind dwells on them for a con- 
siderable period of time, become points 
of attraction for their kind. This 1a 
the unalterable law of attraction. 

* *z * 


A man’s instincts are the forces driv- 
ing him to belief and action, and the 
question ‘“‘What will it do for me?” 
overshadows everything else when a 
proposition is presented. 

LJ * * 


It is not what you say but what 
the prospect says to himself as a result 
cf what you say—how his mind reacts 
to what you say—that impresses him 
favorably, or unfavorably, with your 
proposition. 

* * * 


Every human being thinks of himself 
before every other being or thing. This 
is the result of the instinct to live in- 
herited from the earliest forms of pro- 
toplasmic life. 

* bd a 


Getting belief in the first thing you 
say to the prospect is so important that 
otherwise the interview is nearly al- 
ways a failure. 

* * 

“Life Insurance” is an idea, but ideas 
do not appeal to us until they are ren- 
dered into the terms of some native 
or acquired instinct. 

* * * 


A sale involves two principal pro- 
cesses: First, arousing the prospect 
so he will act; second, providing a 
channel through which he may act. 

* * * 


Life is a current coming down 
through the ages, and as a portion of 
this life you have inherited certain 
tendencies, ambitions and impulses 
from your ancestors through whom this 
current has flowed. 

* * * 


Studying salesmanship without study- 
ing psychology is like studying agri- 
culture without studying soil. 

* * 2 

Whenever you study salesmanship 
you study the results of psychological 
principles; and if you have’ not studied 
the principles themselves you study 
without clear understanding. 





MOTORING TO OHIO 
Kk. J. Wohlgemuth, president of the 
National Underwriter Company, is East 
on a motor trip from New York City 
to Cincinnati. 
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Incorporated in 1862 “in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 


Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the highest stand- 
ard with an adequate Contingent Fund providing protection against all 
Total Assets, $239,693,000; Policyholders’ Reserves and 
all Other Liabilities, $226,361,000; Contingent Fund, $13,332,000. 

Policy contracts include all equities and options. 

Business done through agents. 
matter relating to life insurance are available at any time through the 
Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Information and advice on any 























Incorporated 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 











A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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A man gets so used to thinking about 
his own business and finally it becomes 
so important to him that he’s apt to 
feel that everybody else knows all about 
the worth of his merchandise or ser- 
vice. 

But do they? 


Well, one answer to this is that when 
a number of New England high school 
teachers lately took a poll to discover 
what the children knew about current 
events they found that only 50% of 
them ever had heard of “Babe” Ruth. 

Only yesterday I read an _ article 
about Barnum and later, on making in- 
quiries among a large office force com- 
posed of comparatively young people, I 
was surprised to learn that only 10% of 
them even knew who he was. 

Folks in New England know all about 
the White Mountains and Vermonters 
know all about the Green Mountains, 
but most of both can’t tell you whether 
the Catskills are in Connecticut, Texas 
or somewhere else, and did you ever 
hear of the Ozarks? Probably not, un- 
less you live in the South. 

All of which is interesting from a 
sales and advertising standpoint. 

Jonn Smith, let us say, is an insur- 
ance agent in Duluth. He represents 
the Metropolitan Life. He knows he 
represents them because it says so on 
his stationery and every now and then 








INTERESTING INCOME 
SETTLEMENTS 











The Northwestern Mutual Life re- 
ports the following interesting income 
settlements: 


In 1910, the insured, president of a 
prominent corporation in New York, 
applied for $23,000 on the Ordinary Life 
plan. He died less than two years later, 
at the age of forty-three. 

The daughter, born in 1910, is the 
beneficiary and the wife of the insured 
is contingent beneficiary with reversion 
in the event of the death of both to the 
estate of the insured. 

5,000 has been settled as directed 
under Option A, annual payments. This 
has provided guaranteed payments of 
$150 and interest dividends of $75.00 
each year. This year, 1922, the interest 
dividend was increased to $80.00. 

$10,000 is being paid under Option B, 
annual installments for twenty years. 
This makes each guaranteed annual in- 
stallment $652.50. The dividend of ex- 
cess interest this year, 1922, amounts 
to $89.10. 

$8,000 has been settled under the 
terms of Option C in annual install- 
ments for twenty-five years stipulated. 
Each guaranteed installment from 1912 
to 1921, both inclusive, amounted to 
$315.84. Of course dividends of excess 
interest have been paid each year, be- 
ginning with 1913. This year the new 
policy guarantees, having been made 
retroactive, raised the guaranteed pay- 
ment to $329.20. The dividend of ex- 
cess interest ‘is $62.88. 





J. B. FELLHEIMER LEADS 

J. B. Fellheimer, agent of the Federal 
Life in Texas, won a prize of $300 in 
gold offered by the Federal Life for 
personally producing and paying for 
the largest amount of business during 
the last club year. A. M. Batten and 
W. W. Keith, also of the Texas agency, 
were winners in the club year contest 
and received $200 and $100 in gold, 
respectively. 


he sells a policy, but the question is, do 
enough Duluthians know it to make 
Smith rich? Probably not. 


So that’s where advertising comes in 
and advertising is only another name 
for telling. Unless Smith calls person- 
ally on a large number of folks in his 
town, unless he reaches them regularly 
by the printed work, unless he daily 
appears before them and tells his story, 
he need not be surprised if he never 
owns a locomobile or sends his daugh- 
ter to boarding school. 

Occasionally I meet a man who says 
he doesn’t believe in advertising, but 
who does all the same and proves it by 
being very particular about the clothes 
he wears, the kind of business station- 
ery he uses and in a hundred other 
ways. What he really means is that 
he doesn’t believe in the kind of adver- 
tising he doesn’t use himself. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, the 
sage of Concord, says that the greater 
the man the greater is his love of 
praise, yet how is anybody going to 
compliment you on a thing if they don’t 
know you've got it. 

And so if the personal insurance ser- 
vice you and your company are pre- 
pared to give clients isn’t broadly 
known how (again) is that fact going 
to put dollars in your pocket. 

Well, you'll have to ask somebody 
besides me! 


w Waehe,_ 


a = =e 
There is a sense of satisfaction in representing a 
Company which has long been known as the ‘“Policy- 
. holders’ Company” because of satisfactory service to 


Company. 





its members for a period of seventy-seven years. 


With the Mutual Benefit successive managements 
have adhered to the principle of mutuality, being domi- 
nated by one ideal—that conveyed by the name of the 


The Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Company 
Organized 1845 
Newark, New Jersey 








R. E. LEWIS DEAD 


Cashier of Richmond Agency of Mutual 
Life for Ten Years; 
Was Forty 





Rollin E. Lewis, cashier of the Rich- 
mond, Va., agency of the Mutual Life 
otf New York for ten years, died in that 
city September 5. Although he had 
been in failing health more than a year, 
his death came unexpectedly. He had 
been incapacitated for active work since 
June 20, 1921. Mr. Lewis had been con- 
nected with the Mutual Life since the 





Life, and Group Disability. 
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‘President 
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INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


—thru our New Plan 


Thru our New Plan, you can make more money on Surplus 
Business, standard and substandard, and at the same time 
render greater service to your clients. 

Do not mistake this for an appeal to you to leave your com- 
pany. Our plan is not to take men away from other compa- 
nies, but only to serve all of them in some way by handling 
such of their business as their own comphnies do not take, 
including Surplus, Substandard, Accident, 


Liberal first year commissions and guaranteed non-forfeit- 
able renewals on any volume accepted from broker or agent. 
Liberalized Substandard Coverage 


Phone our Branch Manager or General Agent in your terri- 
tory for full details of our New Plan. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
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age of 15, starting out with the Little 
Rock agency. He was also connected 
with the agencies of the company at 
Meridian, Miss., and New Orleans be- 
fore going to Richmond in 1911. His 
body was taken to Little Rock for 
burial, that being his native city. Mr. 
Lewis is survived by a widow, who was 
Miss Inez Derthrick, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
He was forty vears old. 





TWO MILLIONS FOR MALONEY 

The production of the agency force 
of the Philadelphia Life during August 

designated as Vice-President Maloney 
month—exceeded two millions of writ- 
ten business. Of this total $650,000 was 
contributed by the home office staff. 
The leaders in the effort to honor the 
vice-president were: First, B. E. Ed- 
mondson, of the Philadelphia depart- 
ment; second, C. P. Wilkins, of the Vir- 
ginia department; third, Samuel Bern- 
stein, of the Philadelphia department. 


In a letter to the field 
The Anchor force of the Maryland As- 
of Safety surance Corporation, F. 
Highlands Burns, presi- 
dent, says: To all men of family re- 
sponsibilities civilization is demanding, 
as never before, the protection of the 
home. A man’s duty is not fully per- 
formed by its mere protection during 
his life: he must also make provision 
for the home when he is no longer here 
to look after it. 

Life insurance is the one solution of 
this overshadowing problem. Time and 
death are defied through its instru- 
mentality. 

Every man who carries life insurance 
according to his means is not simply 
relieving his mind of anxiety, is not 
simply laying by store for himself in 
old age, is not simply making the future 
safe and sure for his family—all of 
which partake of selfishness; he is do- 
ing his duty by civilization, by his gov- 
ernment, and by his community. 

Life insurance promotes health, mor- 
ality and character, and millions of men 
have come to see the wisdom of deposit- 
ing with the life insurance corporations 
sufficient from their incomes to provide 
for the future without the effort for 
that provision becoming a nightmare. 

Life insurance is the contributions 
of the fortunate for disbursement among 
the unfortunate; it is the binding to- 
gether of men in e true and helpful 
brotherhood. A life insurance policy is 
an evidence of character, good health 
and a right sense of responsibility. 
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IT ALL DEPENDS 
KIND OF A 


UPON WHAT 
KING A KING IS 

In a talk before insurance men in 
Newark this week Senator Freling- 
huysen said that he had been accused 
of being the representative of “preda- 
tory interests,’ the charge being based 
upon the allegation that he represents 
insurance and other large interests; or, 
to put it in another form, that he is 
conservative. All of which brings up 
the question, why are the directing 
insurance corporations con- 

Why are they pretty well 
satisfied to let matters alone and to re- 
sent violent changes in the economic 
and political systems; and what makes 
them persistent opponents of radical- 
ism? 

An answer might be found in a simple 
little news statement made this week 
that Elbridge Gerry Snow has reached 
the sixtieth year in his connection with 
the Home Insurance Company, of which 
he has been president for many, many 
years. 

Sixty years ago William I. was King 
of Prussia and Francis Joseph was Em- 
peror of Austria. One was a member 
of the Hapsburg family, the oldest 
dynasty on the European continent; the 
other, a member of the Hohenzollerns, 
who date back to the earliest of the 
Middle Ages. Thus, two of the most 
powerful living monarchs. 

Had any political economist made a 
statement sixty years ago that at the 
end of six decades the chief Hohenzol- 
lern would be an exile who could never 
look upon his native land again, or that 
the head of the Hapsburg dynasty would 
die in loneliness on an isle in the At- 
lantic, while the modest member of the 


spirits of 


servative? 


_, Snow family, who had entered the ser- 


vice of the insurance company as a boy 
guarding a vault near the front door, 
would still be reigning, his sanity might 
well have been questioned. But those 
are the facts of history. 

During these sixty years the Home In- 
surance Company has grown and E. G. 
Snow has grown along with it. During 
much of that time he has been a mon- 
arch, but a benevolent one. He was 
at the head of an army, too—an army 
of policyholders, hundreds of thousands 
of them, and to their protection he has 


devoted the best years of his life. He 
has had territorial ambitions as well, 
ambitions to extend the influence of the 
Home over the widest possible area. 
These ambitions have been realized, but 
instead of being deleterious to the new 
subjects who have come under his reign 
they have saved thousands from ruin 
and have helped build up industries and 
commfmnities. Here are two fine ex- 
amples of power, one correctly admin- 
istered; the other abused. Result: the 
king of the Home continues in power; 
the kings of the Hohenzollerns and 
Hapsburgs are victims of their abuse 
of power. 

Thus, we see illustrated why the great 
business corporations of America are 
conservative. They are ambitious, en- 
terprising, far-reaching in operation, but 
they have built up slowly, always for 
the benefit of the public, and they are 
in large part responsible for what Amer- 
ica is today. 





TAXATION INEQUALITY 

One of the features of the Swamp- 
scott convention of insurance commis- 
sioners was the presentation by Benja- 
min Rush of an illuminative table show- 
ing a comparison of the taxes paid in 
the various states of this country as 
compared with British and Dutch stamp 
taxes paid by policyholders. Taking as 
the base of his table a $90,000 risk, Mr. 
Rush shows that on voyage risks, a pre- 
mium of 1%, $4.50 would be paid for 
stamp taxes by Great Britain assured; 
$4.60 by Holland assured; $18 in United 
States. Where premium is 3% the Brit- 
ish stamp tax is $4.50; Holland stamp 
tax, $4.60; United States state taxes, 
$54. 

On a 5% time risk, (6 to 12 months) 
it is $13.50 in Holland; $27 in Great 
Britain; $90 in the United States. On 
a lake risk it is twelve cents in England; 
$13.50 in Holland; $67.50 in United 
States. 

Mr. Rush figures that all the items in 
the differential between doing business 
in this country as an American com- 
pany and getting the same _ business 
with foreign office headquarters is 5%. 
As a result the mortality toll of Ameri- 
can insurance companies doing marine 
business is so heavy that of fifty com- 
panies once in Philadelphia nearly all 
have fallen by the wayside, been rein- 
sured or are not active competitors. 


A LOCAL AGENT ON ADVERTISING 
BLOTTERS, CALENDARS 
AND NAMES 
W. H. Montgomery, a local agent in 
three towns up-state, has written an 
article for The Eastern Underwriter in 
which he offers the opinion that calen- 
dars do not amount to much; that no- 
body cares to read names of officers of 
insurance companies on company litera- 
ture; that said literature is not valua- 
ble in its present form; and that the 
best sort of advertising for a local 
agent is what he can buy in daily news- 
papers. He would like to have the com- 
panies pay in part at least for such ads. 
The fact that Mr. Montgomery, a versa- 
tile agent, by the way, is the publisher 
of a newspaper, may have influenced 
his views somewhat, but they are worth 

talking about anyway. 

A quick estimate of Mr. Montgomery’s 
opinions is that he is about 25% right. 
Daily advertisements are certainly de- 





sirable for up-to-date agents. Also, ads 
in insurance papers have helped many 
an agent by attracting the attention of 
some other agent who has business to 
exchange. They reach the notice of 
company executives and disclose that 
the agent at least is enterprising. Great 
sums have been spent on calendars and 
blotters. Mr. Montgomery may think 
that a man never looks at the name on 
a blotter which he constantly uses in 
his desk work, or that the name is 
ignored by visitors to the office who see 
a calendar on a wall, but simple as it 
is to go out and bny calendars or blot- 
ters, there are millions in this country 
who buy neither the one nor the other. 
Not being ingrates, they may be grate- 
ful to an insurance company for buying 
them for them. Certainly, they cannot 
be offended. 

As for the popular habit of rapping 
company executives who put their 
names and company assets in advertis- 
ing and literature, such names and fig- 
ures may not have potency in the towns 
where Mr. Montgomery does business, 
(although: it is not improbable that a 
million dollars or more carries some 
weight with insurance buyers, despite 
the size of the place) but in the great 
cities large property owners know by 
reputation or by personal contact many 
of the officers who head insurance com- 
panies. Be the company large or small, 
the chances are that the chief execu- 
tives are names to be reckoned with. 
Frederick H. Ecker, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, to give one ex- 
ample, has as much influence in the 
financial and railroad world as many of 
the bankers whose names appear con- 
stantly in daily newspapers. In fact, 
there are few who have more influence. 





BROADENS ITS MEETINGS 





Continental Casualty Adds Fidelity and 
Surety to List; Badgerow to 
Manage Department 


The Continental Casualty, Chicago, 
will begin transacting fidelity and 
surety business January 1. The new 
department will be under the direction 
of Harve Badgerow, nationally known 
as head of the Rockwood-Badgerow 
Company and former president of the 
Insurance Federation. He will continue 
his Rockwood-Badgerow connection, 
the new move meaning that he has as- 
sumed greater responsibilities. 

The entry into the fidelity and surety 
business is to broaden the scope of 
activity for Continental agents by these 
increased facilities. This will make 
the Continental Casualty the only large 
casualty company domiciled in Chicago 
doing a direct surety business and it 
will be one of the few of any size 
located west of New York. 

Until 1915 the Continental confined 
its activities to accident and health in- 
surance, In 1915 it added workmen’s 
compensation, liability and automobile 


insurance, in 1917 burglary, and in 1918 
plate glass. 





F. D. Rowe, special agent of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine at Ann 
Arbor, was in the city this week on his 
way to the home office. 

* * * 


Daniel H. Dunham, president of the 
Firemen’s Insurance Company, cele- 
brated his golden wedding on Monday 
at his summer home at Belmar, N. J. 

* 6 # 


Oscar J. Bailey, special agent of the 


Home, left the city last week for a 
trip to the West. 











The Human Side _ 














FRANK B. MARTIN 


Frank B. Martin, the subject of tnis 
sketch who is assistant manager of the 
Yorkshire and the London & Provin- 
cial, was also recently made a partner 
of Frank & DuBois. He was born on 
a farm in New York State and brought 
up on it, so when he came to New 
York in 1899 he knew much more: about 
the milking of cows, the driving of 
horses and the caring of cattle than 
he did about conditions in the big city. 
His first position was as an office boy 
with the Hanover where he served in 
numerous departments for eight years. 
He then went with Newman & Mac- 
Bain as special agent in New York 
State for the Shawnee, Insurance Com- 
pany of the State of Pennsylvania, ana 
Union of Philadelphia, which they rep- 
resented as general agents. Next, he 
went with the Norwich Union under 
J. H. Burger, a man of great patience 
and amiability, possessing lovable qual- 
ities and whom Mr. Martin says he 
owes much. He joined the Yorkshire 
in 1912. From there his progress was 
rapid. First he was an examiner, then 
special agent, next superintendent of 
agencies and assistant to O. E. Lane, 
then assistant manager and when Mr. 
Lane went with the Niagara Mr. Martin 
was appointed assistant manager of the 
Yorkshire. 

* * * 


William §. Cooper has been appoint- 
ed agency director of M. F. Ross, Jr., 
Inc., New Jersey state managers of the 
Northwestern Casualty & Surety Com- 
pany, and Robert E. Willis has been 
appointed Newark manager. Mr. Coop- 
er was formerly with the Aetna Life 
and the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty in Newark. Mr. Willis was _ for- 
merly with the General Accident and 
the Hartford Accident in Newark. 

* ¢ & 


John B. Guthrie, the new assistant 
secretary of the National Liberty, was 
for several years with Fred S. James 
& Company, and prior to that was sec- 
retary of the New Jersey. He has had 
a wide brokerage experience besides 
and is a valuable addition to the official 
staff of the National Liberty in promul- 
gating its progressive policy. 

* ¢ # 


James Purnell, of Purnell, Dudley & 
Company, agents for the North River 
at Chicago, has been in town for a few 
days following a vacation in Canada. 

* * ® 


J. H. Doyle, assistant general counsel 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 


writers, has returned from a_ business 
trip to Missouri. 
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Indicts Business For 
Isolated Successes 


JERSEY INSURANCE CRITIC 


Publisher of “Hudson Observer” Should 
Send Honest, Inquiring Renorter 
Across Hudson 


One of the most persistent critics of 
fire insurance in this part of the coun- 
try is the “Hudson Observer.” For a 
long time the editor of that paper has 
from some unannounced inspiration 
been printing indictments against the 
present-day practices of fire insurance, 
while he also presents pictures’ of 
profits alleged to be made by those 
companies which put the fire insurance 
business in the same class as the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, if he is to be believed, 

Reporters for the “Hudson Observer,” 
looking for corroboration of the edi- 
torials in that paper, have not been seen 
along William street, possibly on the 
theory that the voice of the editor is 
the voice of God and the voice of the 
fire insurance business is the voice of 
Satan. But, being a paper otherwise 
honorable and maintaining a position 
of prestige in its community the editor 
of the “Hudson Observer’ could well 
listen to the voice of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, which is authen- 
tic. The Eastern Underwriter, therefore, 
suggests that in fairness to a_ great 
business which is the bulwark of credit 
in America, and which would keep the 
presses of the “Hudson Observer” run- 
ning if the building of that newspaper 
were unfortunately burned to the 
ground, the city editor send a reliable 
reporter to the offices of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, or to some 
of the company offices, and get facts 
and figures about fire insurance as they 
should be gotten—straight and accurate 
information. 


An Editorial on High Profits 


In a recent issue the “Hudson Ob- 
server” ran an editorial, with this cap- 
tion: “One Reason Why Fire Insur- 
ance Is High—Annual Dividends Exceed 
the Actual Investment.” This is the 
editorial: 


Municipal authorities and citizens generally 
who are exercised from time to time by the 
excessive cost of fire insurance should display 
the liveliest interest in the dividend statement 
just issued by one of the largest New York 
companies. This makes no effort to conceal or 
even disguise the fact that the company is pay 
ing dividends of 24% per annum on its capital 
stock, exactly four-fifths of which is water. 
And this, in addition to having piled up a 
surplus of over $12,000,000. 

The statenvent shows that since the company 
was organized in 1853 exactly two million dol- 
lars in actual capital has been contributed by 
its shareholders. Yet its net earnings after 
all expenses and losses were deducted for last 
year were about two and a half times this 
amount. In other words, the company exacted 
from its policyholders in a single year, above 
all expenses and losses, two and a half times 
the amount its capital actually paid in, either 
in cash or property. 

Starting with a paid-in capital of half a 
million dollars, this was later doubled by cash 
subscriptions. Twelve years ago this amount 


Was again doubled. the stock being giwen free 
to the shareholders, and six years ago enough 
stock was distributed without cost, in addi- 
tion to that which was paid for. to raise the 
capitalization to $10,000,000. As a_ result, the 
company is now paying annual dividends of 
$2,400,000 on actual paid-in capital of $2,000,000. 
Thus its stockholders are annually levying on 
its policyholders, in addition to all losses and 
expenses, a sum 20% greater than their entire 
investment. 

These transactions were all within the law, 
but they serve to explain why insurance rates 
today have been boosted out of all reason and 
they should be pasted in the hat of every 
official who is compelled to listen to the pleas 
of rating bureaus that this, that or the other 
condition compels the companies to maintain 
their present schedule of charges. 

How Editorials Are Written 

This is the type of an editorial which 
an uninformed newspaper man can 
sling off with one hand behind him, but 
which he would not write if he were an 
informed newspaper man. It reads as 
interestingly as a book review, a dis- 
cussion of the allied debt or a criticism 
of the political policy of a far-off Balkan 
state. It is the work of a man who gets 
an idea, draws on his own philosophy 
or prejudice, and is dictated hurriedly 
at 12:45 in order not to be late for a 1 
o'clock lunch. It fills the space; it 
provides the editorial for tomorrow; it 
apparently strikes a blow for the pub- 
lic; and having been done there is noth- 
ing more to think about until the next 
day. Perhaps, too, it pleases a friend 
who wants his chestnuts pulled out of 
the fire. 

The editorial completely loses sight 
of the fact that the fire insurance busi- 
ness is not an exact science, nor will it 
ever be. We all know about the fires 
of the past; we are all in ignorance of 
the fires of the future. To the buyer 
the indemnity sold seems a waste of 
money, or terribly extravagant, until 
the fire comes, and then it is every- 
thing. It means that he has protected 
his business, his credit, his future. All 
the time that he was paying the pre- 
mium the company was working for 
him, although he did not know it. It 
was the watchdog, futile it is true, in 
preventing the fire, but O! what a 
Godsend in preventing ruin. 

The fact that all companies do not 
pass their dividends or are compelled 
to reinsure is what keeps large invest- 
ments in the fire insurance business 
instead of going into the manufacture 
of luxuries or into some other channel 
where profits are regular, sure, high, 
but not unpopular. The paramount fac- 
tor for the property owner to consider 
is that his carriers are solvent, his in- 
surance as good as a government bond, 
that when wanted it is there, and that 
protection is neither a delusion nor a 
snare, If the publisher of the “Hudson 
Observer” is an old man, and, if at an 
early age he had purchased insurance 
stocks, no one would know more surely 
that insurance is a hazardous business, 
with a cemetery of its own much larger 
than that of Trinity Church or Sleepy 
Hollow. 

A sweeping fire may come at any 
moment and wipe out large property 
values. There may be several sweep- 
ing fires or conflagrations, and, if there 
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were, the great insurance companies of 


this country would pay the losses down 
to the last dollar, even if they had to 
make the heaviest assessments on their 
stockholders. 

Rates often seem high; they are not 
always satisfactory, but no one will 
deny that improvements are being 
made in that direction. The insurance 
commissioners and the companies are 
in conference at this very moment on 
the subject and all that science and 
experience can do to make insurance 
charges equitable and agreeable is be- 
ing done. Figures sometimes lie; but 
figures in fire insurance charts are so 
ably checked up—so constantly under 
the calcium—so carefully analyzed by 
critics (and certainly the business of 
fire insurance carries in its wake as 
many critics as any industry or financial 
enterprise or public utility in the coun- 
try)—that thev are as accurate as fig- 
ures well can be. And this chart data 
shows a surprisingly small yield of 
profit for fire insurance companies. 
There are companies which. show fair 
results on the right side of the ledger; 
there are other companies which want 
to hide in a corner when the subject 
of profits is discussed. 

Why Businesses Succeed or Fail 

An axiom guiding all American busi- 
ness is just as potent in fire insurance, 
and that is that any business is a good 
one if the right man or group of men 
run it; it is a very sad business when 
inefficiently managed. If there were no 
profits in fire insurance operation men 
of talent and business acumen would 
be first-class zanies to stay in it. 

And speaking generally about tne 
much abused word “profits,” is it true 
that che percentage profit per dollar 
is too great in this business? It isn’t, 
nor can it be because of the stonewall 
law of economics. It only requires an 
outlay of $200,000 to start an insurance 
company, and if those great profits 
seen by certain critics of fire insur- 
ance companies materialized there 
would be so many companies that it 


would be difficult to find office space 
in New York to accommodate them. 
But, the very moment a profit were 
piled up competition would force rates 
down, and then profits would come 
down. There is nothing to prevent the 
$200,000 man from starting his co:m- 
pany and cutting existing rates to 
smithereens. Often has it been tried, 
which has partly been responsible for 
the filling up of the fire insurance 
grave yard with the tombstones men- 
tioned earlier in this article. 
Supervision 

Fire insurance critics seem to ignore 
the existence of insurance supervision, 
or pass it over as if it were a mere trifle 
that does not concern the issue. But 
the insurance commissioners see that 
the laws are observed, and these laws 
require the fullest publicity of fire in- 
surance transactions, so that if there 
are waste and leaks a finger at them 
can be quickly pointed. These laws 
require detailed statements of insur- 
ance companies, showing every item of 
income, every item of expense. There 
is, in fact, no other business whose 
methods, practices, income, expenses, 
losses and profits are thus exhibited for 
the public uelectation. There are no 
trade secrets in fire insurance. If the 
business is conducted with undue profit 
this cannot be done with the secrecy 
of an elopement, say, of a wealthy 
young man and his sweetheart, who 
can take an automobile to the house 
of a justice of the peace, marry, return 
to their homes, and keep the fact to 
themselves for a long time. 

What, then, has been the protection 
of fire insurance that it has been able 
to survive this public exhibit of all the 
details of its methods and its exact 
profits? It has been the fact that the 
profit of the business has been so low 
or so negligible that the organization 
of new companies has been discour- 
aged. 

Some Cold, Hard Facts 
A chart of the Spectator Co. shows 
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that 80% of the companies doing busi- 
ness in 1871 had failed or gone out of 
business by 1910. Of the companies 
doing business in 1871, and those or- 
ganized since, 76% have failed or gone 
out of business by 1910. 

A summary of results compiled by 
the Standard of Boston shows that of 
fire insurance companies doing business 
in the United States, both American 
and foreign, for a period of ten years, 
ending December 31, 1921, there was 
an underwriting profit of $30,980,369 on 
a business of $4,927,133,096, a profit of 
less than 1%. 

What would be the profit of the Ford 
Motor Co. or the United States Steel 
Corporation or any number of other 
big industrials on a turnover of nearly 
five billions of dollars? <A profit of 1%? 
Why, if an office boy managed those 
super industrials he could probably ao 
better than that. And, yet, devoting 
their lives to the pursuit of fire insur- 
ance and the conduct of that business 
are some of America’s most capable, 
intelligent, honest and progressive bus- 
iness men. 

So when the “Hudson 
takes the isolated case of 
successful companies in fire insurance 
it should print a parallel table showing 
the wreckage of some of the other com- 
panies. All started on the same basis, 
saine capital, same rates, same agents, 
same rules, same practices. The only 
difference was the management and be- 
cause certain managers are successful 
in a hazardous undertaking which has 
swallowed dollars as Niagara swallows 
water the “Hudson Observer” believes 
the whole business should be indicted. 

Now, let’s wind up with some con- 
crete facts proved by experience: 

1. The rates obtained by insurance 
companies are sufficiently simple to in- 
sure the payment of losses and a mod- 
erate profit on the capital. 

2. A few have succeeded in this ain; 
most have fallen by the wayside. 

3. No combination in any business 


Observer” 
one of the 


«an possibly be injurious to the public 
if it furnishes to that public the article 
produced at tne lowest price consistent 
with fair return upon the capital in- 
vested and proper remuneration for the 
labor employed. 

4. The statistics of all companies en- 
gaged in the business, through a longs 
series of years, demonstrates that the 


profits of the business of insurance 
have been very small and that divi- 


dends paid to stockholders have beeu 
received from returns on capital and 
invested surplus—an increment which 
would have come to the owners of such 
assets, it should be remembered, with- 
out placing them at the risk of fire. 
They took the risk; a few are getting 
some reward on this earth, but most 
will be compelled to wait for that re- 
ward until they reach the promised 
land of rosy promise and primrose per- 
formance. 





UNDERWOOD ON DAILY 

W. E. Underwood, former editor of 
the “Agency Bulletin” and veteran in- 
surance newspaper editor whose writ- 
ings show a fine literary quality, has 
been made editor of the insurance page 
of the “New York Commercial.” Mr. 
Underwood began his new duties on 
Monday. He retains his editorship of 
“The Insurance Critic,” a monthly 
paper. 


OPEN BROKERAGE OFFICE 

A new brokerage firm, known as 
Hersh & Braverman, has been organized 
by Fred Braverman, who served five 
years as placer and later as office man- 
ager for Dorman & Dendo, and E. R. 
Hersh, who has served as broker and 
agent for the Mutual Life. 








Sir Edward Mountain, Bart., charr- 
man of the Eagle, Star and British Do- 
minions Insurance Company, has pur- 
chased Norbury Park, an estate or 
about 900 acres, situated near Leather- 
head, Surrey, and he will enter into 
occupation in October. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 
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Radio Hazards 
Increase Up-State 


NO SPECIAL CLAUSES COVERING 


Albany Agents Express Opinion That 
Radio Hazards Are Not Given 
Proper Attention 
Fire hazards created through the 1n- 
stallation of radio apparatus and ap- 
pliances in out-houses, barns, and other 
inflammable buildings among the rural 
communities in northern and western 
New York State, by farm boys and 
other amateurs, are not being given 
the careful consideration that they 
shoula is the opinion of some of A\l- 

bany’s leading agents. 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 





Statement January 1, 19223 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$ 600,900 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ... 


Net Surplus ...... 


183,956 
789,027 


Total ............$8,185,240 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 





D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


ef Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 


Total ........... $10,517,442 
Policyholders Surplus, $4,090,571 














H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunbam, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 

John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$1,000,000 
Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,933 
Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ..... 


267,721 
851,855 


Total ...........$4,360,509 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 














Loyal to friends and loyal agents 














The regions extending from Albany 
westward and northwestward are quite 
thickly populated farming communities 
and the farmer boys have taken up the 
new science, or fad. This is also a 
region for violent thunderstorms and 
electrical disturbances during the sum- 
mer months. The boys set up their 
amateur sets in the barns, out-houses, 
and other similar buildings, and the in- 
creasing number of fires in these rural 
sections during the past summer are 
inclining many Albany agents to believe 


that improper installations of radio 
sets might be the cause. 
“The radio field is so new,” said a 


prominent Albany agent to a represen- 
tative of The Eastern Underwriter, 
“that little attention thus far has been 
given to it in this section of the state 
from a fire hazard standpoint. We have 
no electrical, or radio experts up here 
that I know of and thus far little at- 
tention has been given to the matter.” 
The agents of Albany and _ other 
neighboring cities have no_ special 
clauses in their policies covering radio 
and are simply passing it in their regu- 
lar policies not considering it as any 
particular hazard at present. 





DETROIT COLLISION RATES 


Some slight unrest has been mani- 
fested in Detroit automobile circles in- 
cident to the cut in collision rates 
granted to the city of Chicago. As De- 
troit is commercially a_ neighboring 
metropolis, several agents there have 
the feeling that the same concession 
ought to be granted them. The matter 
has come to the attention of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, which will investigate the 
Detroit collision experience to ascertain 
whether a cut is warranted. The grant- 
ing of the request or its refusal is de- 
pendent wholly upon what the experi- 
ence reveals and not upon prejudice or 
local favoritism. 





FIRE LOSSES DECREASE 
From the numerical viewpoint fire 
losses in New York have been on the 
decrease for several consecutive weeks, 
which is welcome news in underwriting 


circles. Last week the Committee on 
Losses and Adjustments of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters re 


ported only seventeen fires, in striking 
contrast to the high figure of thirty to 
thirty-five weekly that appeared on the 
list a few months ago. As the amounts 
of each loss are not published on the 
list, it is impossible to ascertain 
whether the aggregate amount of the 
seventeen losses is less than the former 
thirty, but in the long run the smaller 
the number of fires the less the fire 
waste will be. For the week ending 


September 9 there was no more than a 
single fire in any one trade and the fire 
marshal is not reported as investigating 
any. 
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Exactly What Took 
Place at Swampscott 


COMMISSIONERS’ MEETING 





Reciprocals to Be Checked Up; Central 
Rating Authority Pushed Ahead; 
Felicitous Incidents 


Tuesday 


11 a. m.—President Donaldson calls 
to order the fifty-third annual meeting 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners in the big summer re- 
sort hotel, the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass., one hour from Bos- 
ton by automobile. He regretted that 
Governor Cox was prevented from being 
present to deliver the address of wel- 
come, but designated as a substitute 
the jolly and clever insurance commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts, Clarence W. 
Hobbs, former State Senator. It seems 
that there is a red hot campaign for 
the gubernatorial nomination going on 
in the Bay State, accompanied by so 
much mud-slinging that the staid old 
Boston “Transcript” is pleading _edi- 
torially that the curfew be rung down 
on the vituperation, thinking the grand 
old state will receive a bad name, but 
nobody is paying much attention to the 
billingsgate, so the fair name of Massa- 
chusetts will continue to be just as fair 
as ever. The Governor was busy and 
couldn’t come. 

11:10 a. m. Commissioner Hobbs 
rose to the occasion with one of his 
classic speeches. In this one he traced 
the early days of insurance supervision 
which had its first real vigor in Massa- 
chusetts, and paid his respects to the 
greatest of the early superintendents, 
Elizur Wright. 

11:15 a. m.—Platt Whitman, of Wis- 
consin, later to be elected president of 
the commissioners, and who is also a 
small town banker, responded for the 
convention. He told of their pride at 
heing in the state of the Adamses, John 
Hancock and the rest of the illustrious 
men who have carved their names on 
high. 

Come Long Distances 

11:20 a. m.—Secretary Button, of Vir- 
ginia, who can make an impressive cere- 
mony of such a simple incident as ask- 
ing a man for a match to light a cigar- 
ette, and who in addition to being the 
most dignified is popular, read the roll 
call of states, disclosing that twenty- 
five were there. Despite the railroad 
strike, some had come a distance simply 
tremendous. And traveling for a few 
of them is not easy. Take the case of 
Mr. Fishback, of Washington: When 
Mr. Pullman designed his berths he 
had not the pleasure of the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Fishback, who was designed 
by Providence as a guard for a football 
team. In fact, he is as big as several 
guards. The presence of Mr. Fishback 
at any Eastern convention is a tribute 
to the importance of the convention. 
Another commissioner who came a long 
way was Cochrane, of Denver, who has 
the distinction of having been the only 
half-commissioner, a title he won when 
he and Earl Wilson were commissioners 
at the same time during a controversy 
which nearly split the state. 

11:25 a. m.—President Donaldson be- 
gan reading his annual address. Every- 
body at attention, as he makes more 
spceches than any of the other commis- 
sioners, and never makes the same 
speech twice He gave his ideas of the 
functions of a commissioner: Travels 
a lot about the state; meet the boys in 
the production trenches; be on the job 
oll the time He declared that meeting 
the agents and brokers was the best 
treat of his life. He told of his efforts 
{o protect the legitimate agents and 
brokers, and all about his advisory 
hoards which have cemented the state. 
He thought everybody in insurance 
should get in one organization, and to 
his mind the ideal existing organization 
was the Insurance Federation. 

So far as the commissioners’ conven- 






























Ren years ago the sixteenth of 
S24 

. S's September, a young lad came 
? “ss. ' Bs 

A ~ - y 
ee down to New York from Water- 


bury, Connecticut, and went to 
work for The Home. His first job was to 
euard the safe and allow access only to those 
whose work demanded it. How well and 
faithfully he executed his first task is dem- 
onstrated by a record of three score years 
of service. 

Today, Elbridge Gerry Snow, having 
rounded out his sixtieth year of service, is as 
zealously guarding the interests of The 
Home as on that September day when he 
first ventured to the great city in search of 
work. 

Still hale and hearty in his &2d_ year, 
President Snow is the active head of an 
organization which he has led since 1904. 

It is with felicitation for his health and 
continued longevity that this little message 
goes to our loyal agents throughout all the 
land. For we know that you, too, will be 
happy in the knowledge that President 
Snow has reached his sixtieth milestone and 
is looking forward to other years of service 
with America’s Largest and Strongest lire 


Insurance Company. 




















tion is concerned, he thought it should 
operate all through the year. 

Would he say anything in his paper 
about the rump convention? He never 
mentioned it nor did any of the other 
speakers who tollowed. Part of his talk 
was interpreted, however, as a tip to 
commissioners to stop playing politics, 
but to protect the public as well as offi- 
cers and stockholders of new companies 
which are so ambitious that they want 
to spread out before they have built a 
solid foundation at home. He thought 
there were too few examinations of 
companies anyway. If departments 
thought companies weak they should 
begin examination before the end of the 
year, aS some companies jockey their 
books in order to fool the departments. 

11:40 a. m.—A stroll about the lobby 
revealed the growing importance of the 
convention. More than 200 onlookers. 
They are counsel for insurance com- 
panies, officers of companies, commit- 
tees from associations ready for hear- 
ings, Managers and secretaries of or- 
ganizations, newspaper men, Altogether 
there were about 300 reservations at 
the hotel. 

Donaldson’s Future? 


2 p. m.—As the convention is about 
to convene there is lots of talk as to 
whether Tom Donaldson is going to be 
reappointed or whether he will head 
the Insurance Federation. One bit of 
gossip was that Johnson, a former com- 
missioner, may be appointed to succeed 
Donaldson, as Johnson was one of the 
original Pinchot for Governor men. An- 
other rumor is that Johnson does not 
want the job but another, and that 
Donaldson will be reappointed. 

2:10 p. m.—Commissioner McMurray’s 
paper arguing for uniform fire insur- 
ance rating was read by Secretary But- 
ton, 

2:15 p. m.—Commissioner Fishback 
discussed the Murray paper. 

2:20 p. m.—Superintendent Stoddard, 
of New York, who quickly made good 
as head of the New York Department, 
read a paper on rate making regulation 
and supervision by the state. He said 
New York had gone farther than other 
states in giving power to the depart- 
ment. He said insurance companies 
should regard the New York rating laws 
as for their protection, as well as that 
ot the assured, and his interpretation 
of his duties was to give a square deal 
to all. He made a plea for companies 
to co-operate with him in administering 
the law. He had something to say 
about onerous taxation, and thought 
the companies, not the departments, 
should adjust acquisition cost inequali- 
ties. 

4 p. m.—First of fine rides about Bos- 
ton begun, this one to Concord and Lex- 
ington, where interesting events which 
took place at the beginning of the Revo- 
lution were explained. Then came a 
dinner at the Belmont Springs Country 
Club, with Commissioner Hobbs as 
toastmaster. A long speech on Ameri- 
can ideals by a Boston University pro- 
fessor was heard. 


Wednesday 


10 a. m.—Herman L. Ekern, of Madi- 
son and Chicago, counsel of reciprocals 
and mutuals, pet adviser of Samuel Un- 
termyer, received congratulations on 
being nominated Wisconsin Attorney- 
General on the LaFollette ticket. Picked 
by many to be a future United States 
Senator or Governor. Just as radical 
as Senator LaFollette, both drinking out 
of the same teacup. 

10:40 a. m.—Bruce T. Bullien’s dis- 
cussion of Superintendent Stoddard’s 
paper, read by Secretary Button. The 
Arkansas man wondered why profits 
should be based only upon one branch 
of the husiness. Again gave his views 
about investment gains of companies, 
said views not being shared by the con- 
vention. Bullien also said that he 
sometimes thinks rates should be fixed 
on loss records only, with no regard to 
expenses. 

10:45 a. m.—H,. R. MacGibbon, New 
Mexico deputy’s paper read on sale of 
insurance policies as incidental to other 
business transactions. Gave several 
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slaps to casualty and surety companies. 
Advocated passage of law regulating 
sale of policies by mail, which he said 
would stop much unauthorized or am- 


biguous insurance which public buys 
under false pretenses. 
11 a. m-—Commissioner Walker, 


Utah, discussed this same subject. He 
told how building and loan associations’ 
solicitors use insurance propositions as 
an aid in their work. He thought the 
sale of building and loan certificates 
and insurance should be separate propo- 
sitions. 

11:05 a. m.—Commissioner Wilbour, 
of Rhode Island, who doesn’t like smok- 
ing or automobiles, partly explained the 
reason for his prejudices in a paper he 
delivered on preventing forest fires. He 
gave facts and figures about forest fires, 
and said that more than 1,000 had been 
in the trail of automobile parties cross- 
ing the continent. Discussing careless 
smokers who throw cigarettes in dry 
leaves, he said: “If the law don’t get 
them old Satan will when their smoking 
days are over.” 


Youngest Commissioner 


11:15 a, m—Howard J, Bruce, of 
Idaho, youngest looking of the commis: 


sloners, told of forest tire havoc in his 
slate, IL amounted In loss figures to 
$100,000 lag yeu, : 7 In Writish 


Columbia destroyed 60,000,000 feet ot 
fine timber, 


11:20 a, m.—Commissioner Donaldson 
put up a plea that twenty or thirty fire 
companies start insuring timber stump- 
age. “Take a chance,” he suggested. 

11:25 a. m.—The warm, cheerful per- 
sonality, sunny smile and quaint say- 
ings of Commissioner Porter, of Mon- 
tana, made a hit. “I am one of the 
most influential men in the state,” he 
said, “being on nine of the most impor- 
tant boards, including the industrial 
accident board. I am on a board which 
can send a man to the penitentiary and 
on a board which can pardon him. I 
am tax commissioner and hold a few 
other jobs, including running the insur- 
ance department.” Relative to conserva- 
tion of forests Mr. Porter declared that 
taxation was as great an enemy of for- 
ests as are the fires, because a timber 
owher must cut in order to meet the 
heavy taxes, 

11:40 a. m—Commissioner Young, 
Nebraska, read his paper showing up the 
weak side of the reciprocals and sug- 
gesting how the public can be protected 
by higher financial requirements, cut- 
ting down powers and profits of the 
attorneys-in-iact, ete. 


Travis Makes Talk 


12 o’clock—First appearance before 
convention of Commissioner Frank L. 
Travis, of Kansas, leader in the recent 
rump convention; bosom friend of Chas. 
F. Howell, of the reciprocals; tormer 
lieutenant colonel of the Rainbow 
Division in France, and soon to retire 
as insurance commissioner. Travis had 
come to the convention ready to cut 
loose and tell Easterners just what he 
thought of them should the occasion 
arise, which it didn’t. He was treated 
just as politely as is the member of a 
large and wealthy family who has 
served notice in the newspapers that 
he is going to start a fight to upset a 
will and then meets the other members 
ot the family at a wedding or a funeral. 
No one snubbed him; no one upbraided 
him; no one invited him up to spend the 
week-end. Maybe Travis was disap- 
pointed, as he likes to tell people that 
he thinks they are a piece of cheese, if 
that’s his opinion. 

Mr. Travis said he hadn’t seen 
Young’s paper until he came to Swamp- 
scott, and then proceeded to analyze It. 
The gist of his remarks was that there 
are good and bad exchanges just as 
there are good and bad stock com- 
panies; that exchanges have their place 
and should be treated just as freely as 
other kinds of carriers, including mu- 
tuals. He expressed emphatic disproval 
of a suggestion that it be stamped on 
an exchange certificate that the holder 
is liable for assessment. He thought 
that the exchanges themselves would 


bring about higher “but reasonable” 
financial requirements. 
Houston Aloof 

12:15 a. m—Commissioner Houston, 
of Illinois, who is sympathetic with 
Travis in opposing “Eastern domina- 
tion of insurance supervision,” did not 
take the trouble to come into the con- 
vention and read his discussion of ex- 
changes, although he was in Swamp- 
scott. There are forty-six exchanges in 
his state, including thirty-two fire ex- 
changes. He told how his state is pro- 
tecting the public in informing them of 
the exact relationship of an attorney- 
in-fact to an exchange. He thought the 
superintendent had too little authority 
in regulating exchanges and reciprocals. 
He told of one attorney-in-fact who was 
receiving or had reteived 40% compen- 
sation. 

12:25 p. m.—Commissioner Wade, 
North Carolina, gave his opinion of how 
the public should be protected against 
current abuses in the reciprocal situa- 
tion, which would include a revision of 
powers of. the attorneys-in-fact. 

Central Compensating Rating Authority 
2p. m.—The afternoon session was 


largely devoted to workmen's compen- 
gation insurance, including the presen: 
lation of a plan of organiaation for the 


Wake adc adllndsteation of rates for 


Workiuen's compensation Insurance, 
his provides for the organization ot 


the National Council on Compensation 


Insurance, to govern the making and 
administration of rates for that type 
of insurance, The plan was elaborately 
presented in the form of a proposed 
constitution, accompanied by an illus- 
trated chart. There are two commit- 
tees—-governing and rating. Provision 
is made for insurance departmental rep- 
resentation at meetings, insurance de- 


partment o. k., but more particularly a 
board of appeals on which the commis- 
sioners’ convention is represented. Jesse 
S. Phillips read a carefully prepared 
paper illustrating the advantages of 
centralized rate making in the field o1 
compensation insurance. “The plan is 
efficient,” he said. “It will permit the 
carriers anu tiie departments to con- 
centrate the serious business of rate- 
makivrz in one central organization, ‘nis 
plan is going through and is one of the 
biggest constructive things the com- 
missioners have yet done.” 

3 p. m.—Frank H. Hardison gave his 
ideas of rates, rate making and rules. 
He devoted the first part of his talk to 
illustrating that men govern their argu- 
ments by self-interest, and, referring to 
one persistent critic of the non-agency 
mutuals and exchanges, meaning Presi- 
dent Lott, of the U. S. Casualty, but not 
mentioning his name, he said: “I be- 
lieve that even the famous T.N.T. man 
would have used his wonderful gas 
quite as willingly for mutuals had the 
hand of fortune led him that way.  In- 
deed he was not always thus belligerent 
towards mutuals, as is shown by the 
fact that he carries insurance in a mu- 


tual company,” 
Fire Insurance Rating Plan Submitted 


(A) p, i—Wnter fre insurance upon 


the map of Swampscott, It had heen 


rumored before the meeting that fire 


acquisition cost was to play a big part 
in the ceremonies. Not so, Commis: 
sioner Button, looking at President John 
B. Morton, of the National Board, who 
had come with a committee to offer the 
services of the National Board at the 
disposal of anything practical in the 
quest for much-desired uniformity of 
fire insurance practices, produced a 
typewritten document, headed “Proposal 
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for the Organization of a National Rat- 
ing and Supervising Bureau,” which he 
said would give the fire people a basis 
of. something to work upon. Undoubt- 
edly, it was the idea of the commis: 
sioner that a plan similar to that pro- 
posed for centralized authority rating 
in compensation insurance could be just 
as adaptable in principle to fire insur- 
ance. 

The Button proposal contemplated 
the establishment of a bureau whose 
jurisdiction shall be national and which 
shall assume supervision over fire in- 
surance rates, forms and practices. In 
other words, it would put the National 
joard right into rate making, which it 
has always avoided, and which many 
good legal heads in fire insurance be- 
lieve it should avoid. It was provided 
that the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners shall be represent- 
ed in the government of a national bu- 
reau which will admit to membership 
all classes of fire insurers. 

4:33 p. m.—Acting as spokesman for 
the committee, which included H. A, 
Smith, chairman of the National Board 
Executive Committee, and ©, F. Shall- 


cross, Chairman of the Laws and Legis: 
ation Committee, Mr, Morton made a 


leat speech, hastily going over the But 
10 )HOVistons ad giving Nis persona 
Opinion that some things in the Button 


plan would meet approval, It was de: 
cided to give the fire people a few hours 
to think it over and confer, after which 
it was announced that the committee 
would meet with a commissioners’ com- 
mittee in executive session at 8:30 
o'clock. At that meeting not much 
progress was made, and it will all come 
up at the December meeting. Counsel 
O. B. Ryon sat quietly and reflectively 
in a corner at the meeting, thinking 
possibly of anti-compact and other laws, 
of various decisions on rating matters, 
of the difference between fire and com- 
pensation insurance in this country— 
one of them being compulsory in many 
states—and had nothing to say. 

8:30 p. m.—The Pamunkeys, the play- 
boys ot the insurance commissioners, 
held their high jinks, touched this time 
with sadness over the absence by ill- 
ness of the muchly beloved chief 
Pamunkey, Henry F. Tyrrell, of Mil 
waukee. A sympathetic message was 
sent to him. 


Thursday 


10:45 a. m.—Resolution was passed 
as follows: Resolved, That the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, having considered the written pro- 
posal submitted to it by the conference 
committee representing all classes of 
carriers of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, approve the general scope and 
objects of the same, it being under- 
stood, however, that it recognizes the 
continuance at their discretion of the 
operation of existing independent bu- 
reaus, 

Oppose Film Monopoly 

10:50 a. m—Franklin Wentworth, the 
fire prevention propagandist, argued 
that the commissioners could stop mov- 
ing picture house calamities by endors- 
ing a certain non-inflammable film, as 
he is against the present nitro-cellulose 
(gun cotton) affair. 

10:52 a. m.—Commissioner Hobbs: 
“Is this particular proposition a patent- 
ed article?” Mr. Wentworth: “It is.” 
Commissioner Hobbs: “I certainly am 
against any such proposition without 
hearing other than interested parties.” 

10:54 a. m.—Commissioner Stoddard: 
“I will vote in the negative to any prop- 
osition of giving the endorsement of 
this convention to any monopoly in film 
making. Let us hear the other side, 
too; get all the facts.” 

Uniform Marine Bill 

10:55 a. m—The uniform state 
marine insurance law, prepared by 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, up for discussion. It aims to 
wipe out discrimination against Ameri- 
can companies who are now almost 
hopelessly handicapped in contest with 
foreign companies for hull and other 
forms of insurance, Commissioner Gear- 
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heart, of Ohio, led the discussion with 
an able paper. 

11 a. m Superintendent Stoddard 
deplored hardships imposed on Ameri- 
can companies, taxation and otherwise. 
Told of importance of having American 
companies put in position where they 
could meet competition from abroad. 

11:45 a. m.—President Rush, of Insur- 
ance Company of North America, ex- 
plained the need of the bill, care in 
which it had been prepared, events in 
Congress and elsewhere which had led 
up to its preparation. A most effective 
argument, delivered in conversational 
fashion, and very impressive. He also 
presented a new tax comparison table 
illustrating burdens of American com- 
panies and manner in which other gov- 
ernments encourage their companies. 

12 p. m.—Hendon Chubb, who repre- 
sents both foreign and American com- 
panies, told of necessity of removing 
disabilities piled on shoulders of Ameri- 
can companies by our own state au- 
thorities. 

12:05 p. m.—Major Thacher, counsel 
for the marine people, explained differ- 
ent sections of the uniform Dill. 


12:10 p. m—Commissioner Donald- 
gon told marine men present that com- 


missioners were sympathetic with them, 
ald that there Would he another hearlng 
with the idea that the bil could be put 


in such shape that there would be no 


objection to it, 


Casualty Opposition to One Section 

12:15 p. m.—Lawyers BroSmith, Trav- 
elers, and Hotchkiss, representing a 
number of companies, asked that they 
be personally notified of hearings so 
that they could attend. They see in 
one section of bill a loophole through 
which fire and marine companies can 
expand considerably in casualty insur- 
ance. 

12:20 p. m.—James L. Case, president 
of National Association of Insurance 
Agents, presented viewpoint of agents 
relative to uniform agency regulation 
measure. He said that the agents’ asso- 
ciation was ready to meet the wishes of 
the commissioners in such a uniform 
measure. 

1 p. m—Commissioner Young, Ne- 
braska, told commissioners how Lion 
Bonding Company, which got in bad 
financially in his state, had been taken 
out of the hands of the Insurance De- 
partment by two lawyers who had a 
Minnesota court give jurisdiction over 
the affairs of the company. 

3 p. m.—Another wonderful ride along 
fashionable North Shore to Gloucester 
and other places, followed by dinner at 
the Columbia Yacht Club, Marblehead 
Neck. 


Friday 


10.46. Committee on Valuations shoo'd 
into corner to confer. James EK. Dunne, 
of Oklahoma and Chicago, also seen 
in whispered conference with Presi- 
dent Donaldson. Another pause while 
the slate-makers gather and “sense” 
the sentiment as to making Whitman, 
of Wisconsin, president; Fishback, of 
Washington, first vice-president; and 
Luning, of Florida, second vice-presi- 
dent, thus dissipating the delusion that 
the East and North always grab the 
leading offices. 

10.51. Commissioner Ramey offered a 
resolution making the committee on 
workmen’s compensation rates of the 
convention the regular coterie to con- 
fer with companies’ committee, looking 
to nationalization of rate-making, etc. 
It was adopted. 

10.54. Deputy Commissioner White of 
West Virginia then started something. It 
was to the effect that the commis- 
sioners go on record against the prac- 
tice of certain people in using insur- 
ance policies as an instrument for rais- 
ing money through life insurance com- 
pany loans. Messrs. Fishback, Savage, 
Miller, Luning and Couldin participated 
in the discussion. 

11.55. Superintendent Gearheart, 
Ohio, offered resolution of appreciation 
for all the Massachusetts insurance 
men had done in the way of entertain- 
ment. 

12.04. Chairman Donaldson appoint- 
ed the following committee on helpful 
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legislation for the American companies 
engaged in the marine business: Stod- 
dard, Mansfield, Gearheart, Miller, 
Hobbs, Button, McCabe, Donaldson. 

12.07. Hobbs nominated Whitman for 
president; unanimously elected. 

12.09. Ramey nominated Fishback for 
first vice-president. Button nominated 
Luning for second vice-president. Both 
went through with a whoop. 

12.12. Impressive ceremony here. 
Donaldson (solus), nominated, second- 
ed and voted for the re-election of 
Colonel Joe Button as secretary and 
treasurer. (Applause in the making of 
which the visitors and newspaper men 
also joined.) 

12.14. The executive committee was 
unanimously re-elected. Committee on 
laws and legislation again conferred 
with President Case. 


Saturday 
Saturday morning, September 9, at 
the new Ocean House, Swampscott, a 
special breakfast was served to all of 
those attending the convention who 
planned to accept the invitation of the 
Rhode Island insurance companies, 


Rhode Island Insurance Department 


(ilicials and Rhode Island Local Agents 

{ \j | y 
Lo attend a Peli Day, (lam Bake, ete, 
{ | \ \\ ! i , 

At the Syuautum Assocation grou 

) ! ' ‘ ' ‘ 
On the Providence River just outside of 
the city, A very elaborate al fresco 
luncheon was served at the grounds of 
the Squantum Association at noon. At 
2 p. m., the regulation Gargantuan 
Rhode Island Clam Bake, consisting of 
superlative clam chowder, little neck 
clams on the half shell, clam fritters, 
quahaug pie, broiled sword fish, baked 
blue fish, live broiled lobsters, crab 
meat, frog legs, fried chicken, Indian 
pudding, huckleberry pie, ice cream, 
almost—near beer, coffee, besides cod- 
fish balls, crullers, corn, potatoes, hot 
brown bread, baked beans, hot biscuit, 
pilot crackers, bread sticks, muffins, 
rolls, crumpets, pancakes and other 
kick-shaws was served. 

At 5 p. m. the creaking automobiles 
removed the diners (one to each lim- 
ousine) to the Providence railroad sta- 
tion. 


P. S. Soon after leaving Providence, 
the dining car was opened. 





MUTUAL CONVENTION SPEAKERS 

Among the fifty and more speakers 
at the twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies to be held 
at Atlantic City on September 18 to 21 
in the Chalfant-Haddon Hall will be 
Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., econ- 
omist Chase National, New York City; 
James L. Madden, manager of the In- 
surance Department, United States 
Chamber of Commerce; J. Somers 
Smith, secretary ot the Philadelphia 
Contributionship; Charles Coolidge Par- 
lin, manager of the Division of Com- 
mercial Research, advertising depart- 
ment Curtis Publishing Company; V. L. 
Valgren, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Thomas B. Don- 
aldson, Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania; W. E. Tuttle, Jr., Com- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance of 
New Jersey; Julius H. Barnes, president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce; J. Alfred Fleming, supervisor 
of the conservation department Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
J. I. Banash, of Chicago, consulting en- 
gineer, who was identified with the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories for twelve 
years. 





A speakers’ board or committee of 
speakers is being established by the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 
This body will be composed of insur- 
ance experts and specialists who will 
be called on from time to time to speak 
on insurance topics in all parts of the 
state. 





The Philadelphia agency of the Na- 
tional Reserve of Dubuque and the 
Yorkshire of England has been trans- 
ferred from the firin of Prince & Wrig- 
ley to its head, B. D. Prince individually. 
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Skeptical of Policies 
Given as Inducements 


AFFORD VERY POOR PROTECTION 
MacGibbon, New Mexico, Wants Na- 
tional Law to Regulate Incidental 
Sale of Insurance 





H. R. MacGibbon. deputy for insur- 
ance of New Mexico, spoke before the 
commissioners’ convention at Swamp- 
scott on Wednesday, giving his views 
on the problem. of the sale or giving 
away of insurance in connection with 
other business transactions. together 
with a possible solution. His address, 
in part, follows: 

“Sale of Insurance Policies as Inci- 
dental to Other Business Transactions” 
is rather a large order for one coming 
from the fourth largest state in the 
Union with a premium tax income ot 
only $70,000, to use round figures. How- 
ever, | believe if we had a means of 
collecting taxes covering premiums on 
policies of insurance and bond sold in 
connection with the various commod- 
ities which are being sold in our state, 
our premium tax receipts would be in- 
creased by at least $10,000 to begin 
with. 

The giving of a policy of insurance 
or bond in connection with the sale of 
various commodities is not a new propo- 
sition, but the practice has grown con- 
siderably in the last few years. The 
purchaser of goods is led to believe 
that he is getting quality goods and to 
further emphasize the argument of the 
salesmen or company he may represent, 
he states that “We will give you a bond 
or policy of insurance to further guar- 
antee the superiority of our goods.” 
The salesman may travel over one state 
or a dozen, he cannot possibly establish 
a residence in more than one state, and 
he would no doubt have difficulty in 
qualifying as an insurance representa- 
tive; he makes his sale and goes on his 
way, the goods are delivered in due 
time and the bond or policy of insur- 
ance is received. It is not issued 
through a local insurance representa- 
tive, and in most instances the pur- 
chaser of the goods is not aware of the 
financial standing of the company issu- 
ing the insurance, or whether or not 
the company is authorized to transact 
business in his particular state. 


Policies Give Small Protection 


The majority of the policies I have 
examined covering transactions of this 
nature are very limited as to their 
liability, and so filled with “ifs” that 
even were the issuing company author- 
ized to transact business in the particu- 
lar state, it would be almost impossible 
to recover on a loss under the policy. 
On account of the very limited liability 
of the issuing company, the premium 
rate is undoubtedly low, and the cost 
is no doubt added to the price of the 
commodity with which it is sold, and 
as a matter of fact the purchaser is 
paying for something he does not re- 
ceive. 

I have before me a policy issued by 
one of the leading companies writing 
fidelity and casualty insurance, it cov- 
ers a check writing machine, its word- 
ing is ambiguous, the coverage is so 
limited that it is valueless as far as 
protection is concerned. It states that 
it is issued for a period of two years, 
yet the policy bears no date, and the 


* address of the countersigning agent is 


not given. While I am not absolutely 
aware of the address of the agency 
issuing this policy, I have grave doubts 
of their being residents of the state in 
which this policy was placed, or 
whether this agency held even a brok- 
er’s license to issue policies of insur- 
ance in the state in question. 

The agency in question undoubted- 
ly received some compensation for is- 
suing the policy, the company received 
a premium, whether this premium was 
paid by the manufacturer of the goods 
and charged to the purchaser or not, 
makes no difference, the transaction is 
complete, the policy was issued and the 


issuing company was paid a premium, 
I doubt very much if the state in which 
this policy was placed received any tax 
on the premium charged and certainly 
the representative of the insuring com- 
pany in the particular city and state 
was deprived of the compensation 
justly due him. To emphasize this fea- 
ture of the transaction suppose we 
take a policy of $5,000, with a premi- 
um of $10 and five thousand policies 
covering a like number of purchases 
of commodities were issued in our 
state, the total premiums collected 
would be $50,000, the state at the 2% 
premium tax rate would lose $1,000, 
and the various authorized agents of 
the state would lose (at twenty per 
cent commission) $10,000. Do not mis- 
understand me, the company issuing 
the policy no doubt pay taxes on the 
premiums, but are they paying these 
taxes in the states where the policies 
are sold and delivered? 

The sale or giving of insurance or 
bonds in connection with the sale of 
commodities cheapens not only the in- 
surance, but in my opinion, the partic- 
ular article sold. If a commodity is an 
essential one, manufactured and sold 
by a reputable concern, and has quality 
and is put on the market at a price 
commensurate to the quality of the ar- 
ticle, its use and necessity, it should 
not be necessary to give any other in- 
ducement in connection with its sale. 

In my opinion the business of insur- 
ance in all its branches and multitudi- 
nous coverages is similar to the bank- 
ing business, in that it is by its very 
nature a public trust, and as such 
should confine its risks to legitimate 
and well selected business for the pro- 
tection of the public and to retain the 
confidence of the public in legitimate 
insurance enterprises. 

Another phase of the insurance with 
commodity practice is the fact that the 
salesman is selling goods, not insur- 
ance, and he is not concerned with the 
particular benefits of the policy, or its 


intelligent explanation to the prospect- 
ive customer; should the sale be con- 
summated and later a loss occur, and 
any difficulty or unpleasantness arise 
over its adjustment, the company is- 
suing the policy and insurance compa- 
nies in general would receive the con- 
demnation of the insured. 

This method of attempting to elimi- 
nate competition in the sale of various 
articles on the market, is to say the 
least unethical, and if the policies sold 
or given in connection with the sale of 
commodities are similar to the policies 
I have examined, it amounts to mis- 
representation, in that the policies are 
so limited and ambiguously drawn as 
to be of no value to the purchaser. 

In closing, I desire to suggest the 
advisability of the enactment of a na- 
tional law “To prevent the use of the 
United States mails and other agen- 
cies of Interstate Commerce _ for 
transporting and for promoting or 
procuring the sale of policies of insur- 
ance or bonds contrary to the laws of 
the states, and for other purposes, and 
providing penalties for the violation 
thereof” by the enactment of such a law 
by Congress and the adoption of uni- 
form state laws, the practice of giving 
or selling policies of insurance and 
bonds in connection with the sale of 
commodities, can be regulated to the 
extent that insurance of this kind will 
be real protection and the states will 
receive the proper revenue therefrom. 


CORRECTION 

Due to a typographical error last 
week in the article classifying the fire 
insurance companies in groups. the 
Brown-Hall-Ratbbone group was cred- 
ited with controlling the following com- 
panies: Atlas, Manchester, Atlas Un- 
derwriters, Atlas-Manchester Under- 
writers and the Albany Fire. There 
should have been asterisks between the 
Underwriters at American Lloyd’s and 
the Atlas, dividing the two groups as 
they are not related to one another. 








the business. 


keenly regret its loss.” 
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Pride In Company Reputation 


HE officers of the Cleveland National believe they may take pride 
in the receipt of a letter from an office to which they had written 
discontinuing a business arrangement, reading in part as follows: 


“Let me take this opportunity to state that I have observed the 
management and progress of your institution for the past few years, 
and I feel the results achieved should be most highly gratifying to those, 
who truly have the best interest of the ‘Cleveland National’ at heart. 


“During the past few years your company has decidedly built for 
character. It is a quality very hard to define, and yet it is not invisible 
to those who observe it with more than superficial study. Apparently 
the affairs of the company have been administered with that practicai 
good sense, careful sound judgment and thoroughness in small things 
that means so much and wins the approval of the better thought of 


“You will understand from this that we have grown to hold your 
company in high regard and you will, therefore, realize that we more 


The Cleveland National 


Fire Insurance Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Wm. C. Doolittle, 
Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 


Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 














- personal contact point 


Geo. W. Wells Speaks 
On Acquisition Costs 


COMMISSIONS NOT EXCESSIVE 


Minnesota Commissioner Emphatic in 
Opposition to Excepted Territo- 
ries; Will Present Views to 
Commissioners 


George W. Wells, Jr., Commissioner 
of Insurance of Minnesota, regards 
commissions paid to agents generally 
as in no sense excessive, but is em- 
phatic in his opposition to more being 
allowed in one section than another. 
He has had the matter of “exceptea 
cities” up with company officials, and 
proposes to carry it to the commis- 
sioners of other states for their con- 
sideration. 

In a recent address before the Min- 
nesota Association of Insurance Agents 
Mr. Wells said that some time ago he 
commenced an investigation of the rate 
of commissions paid to fire insurance 
agents, and found that generally agents 
were paid the same scale of Commis- 
sion throughout the country, with the 
exception of certain centers which have 
been called “excepted cities.” “In these 
so-called ‘excepted cities’,’ Mr. Wells 
said, “fire insurance companies are at 
this time paying agents commissions 
from ten to fifteen per cent, and pos- 
sibly more, in some cases over and 
above the usual or ordinary scale paid 
to agents elsewhere. This excess is 
charged to general expense, and, in 
some cases perhaps to other accounts, 
and is, therefore, ‘not only charged to 
the expense portion of the premium 
column in the locality in which it is 
paid out, but is spread over the entire 
territory in which the particular com- 
pany operates. Thus, the citizens of 
Minnesota, where none of the favored 
points are located, are directly assist- 
ing in the payment of commissions to 
agents outside of the state. 


Objects to Two Scale Commissions 

“Before proceeding further let me 

state emphatically that | take no ex- 
ception to the compensation being paid 
fire insurance agents generally, which 
includes all of the agents in the State 
of Minnesota, but I do, however, take 
direct issue with the practice of paying 
one scale of commissions to most 
agents and another and higher scale 
to a few favored groups of agents in 
certain large centers. 
; “In the personnel of a complete fire 
Insurance Company of today there is no 
one more worthy of his hire than tne 
local agent, both from the viewpoint of 
the company which looks to him for 
business, and the public which looks to 
him for advice, counsel, and general in- 
surance service. He is the live spot 
in the organization of the company, the 
between com- 
pany and assured; the company’s inter- 
ests are his interests; so on his judg- 
ment and ability rest the progress and 
good standing of his company and the 
security of his friends’ and neighbors 
property. So, I say, I have no argu- 
ment with fire insurance agents gener- 
ally as to the amount or scale of com- 
mission being paid them. 

“By reason, however, of the practice 
of paying excess commissions to agents 
in certain centers, the citizens of Min- 
nesota and other states outside of the 
favored cities are being called upon to 
contribute to the compensation of the 
agents in the excepted cities. What 
justification is there for this practice? 
It is my contention that there is none. 
Some of the excuses advanced for the 
existence of the condition are competi- 
tion of local companies, high rents in 
the larger cities, and high costs of do- 
ing business. It is admitted that rents 


are higher and that business costs ge-- 
erally are greater in the larger cities, 
but that excuse falls of its own weight, 
for are not values greater, rates higher 
and, consequently, the volume of pre- 
mium income greater? 
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“What are some of the real reaso:s 
for the present position that the com- 
panies find themselves in? In my opin- 
ion one of the principal reasons is that 
the companies have had saddled on 
to them an expense that is not prop- 
erly tneirs. For example, in any of 
the centers in question you will find 
a horde of people who represent large 
property Owners, such as managers of 
buildings, estates, or friends or rela- 
tives of business men who control cer- 
tain insurance who insist upon a com- 
mission from agents in these cities in 
consideration for business. This is one 
of the conditions that, to a large extent, 
causes the condition we are now com- 
plaining of. There are many other coi- 
tributing causes, some of which existed 
at one time and now are no longer a 
valid excuse for continuing the practice, 
but we will not go further into them 
at this time. 


An Expense Not Justified 

“Why should the citizens of this 
state, which includes yourselves, your 
clients and neighbors, or the citizens 
of Texas, or Montana, or Georgia, or 
any other state, contribute to the pay- 
ment of a commission to the third 
cousin of the owner of several apart- 
ment houses or business blocks in Chi- 
cago, which some agent gives desk 
room and the excess commission for 
the business? Go one step further and 
why should the companies pay a com- 
mission to these parasites or leeches 
for business when they are agents of 
the assured, if anyone, and a large per- 
centage of the business they turn in 
is a conflagration hazard, the owners 
of which property need insurance pro- 
tection more than the companies need 
the risk. If these people perform a 
service of any value to anyone it is to 
the assured. In some instances it is 
perhaps a service to the assured to find 
an insurance carrier willing to accept 
the risk and in others it is an outright 
purchase of the business. No doubt, 
if all the facts were known in many 
cases we would probably find violations 
of the anti-rebate laws. There is no 
justification, real or fancied, for the 
continuance of this practice. 

“T might go on and point out a num- 
ber of illustrations, any one of which 
I believe is sufficient to convince you 
that there is no justification for the 
payment of excess commissions to 
agents in the excepted cities. The 
practice simply permits regular agents 
to buy business from assureds and per- 
sons who are in fact representatives 
of assureds at the expense of the in- 
suring public, this is a discrimination 
against every one of you agents. It is 
my contention that your services, in- 
dividually and collectively, are just as 
valuable to the fire insurance compan- 
ies as the services of any agent or 
agents in any of the excepted cities. 
It would seem to be more logical, if 
we analyze the situation in conjunction 
with the actual service rendered, that 
agents in the smaller localities should, 
in fact, be entitled to a higher scale 
of commissions than those in the larger 
centers, for they actually go out and 
get the business whereas agents in 
these centers take what is brought in 
and have (little expense in the actual 
solicitation of the business, but get as 
much compensation as you for writing 
the policy and handling the business 
from that time on. 


Conference Agreement 

“Several weeks ago, after having 
fone into this matter with some com- 
pany representatives and a few agents 
in this state, a conference was arranged 
in Chicago with a number of company 
Managers, at which [| told them sub- 
stantially what I am telling you today. 
It is no breach of confidence to tell 
you gentlemen that everyone present 
agreed that these conditions were in- 
equitable and unjust; that they both- 
ered the companies as much as they 
did me, and that the companies were 
desirous of remedying conditions. As 
the result of the meeting with the com- 
Pany managers I believe most of the 
companies desire to eliminate the prac- 
tice of paying excess commissions to 


certain agents. There are, no doubt, 
some companies that would not be will- 
ing to voluntarily eliminate the prac- 
tice. The element of competition ren- 
ders this procedure uncertain, however, 
and it will require some concerted ac- 
tion, perhaps a demand by the Nationa: 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
will produce results or, possibly, it wiil 
be necessary to obtain legislation in 
a number of states to do so. 

“With an admitted discriminatory 
practice before us which is working 
first, against the entire public of this 
state, and, second, against all of you 
fire insurance agents and, in tact, 
against the public and fire insurance 
agents throughout the country general- 
ly, except the favored few, I have put 
the matter up to the Insurance Com- 
missioners of the various states briefly 
and proposed to them that some con- 
certed action be taken by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, such as they deem necessary and 


advisable, with a view toward bringing 
about the elimination of all excepted 
cities immediately. This will mean a 
slight reduction in fire insurance rates 
in this state and other states. What- 
ever the reduction will amount to the 
public is entitled to it and I shall insist 
that they receive consideration with- 
out further unnecessary delay. 

“If we can impress upon all of the 
fire companies and the supervising in- 
surance officials the importance of the 
elimination of this practice and obtain 
concerted action on the subject, we 
can, no doubt, save the companies the 
burden of filing data in various forms 
in the individual states, for it is a 
certainty that unless some uniform mode 
of procedure is undertaken, by mutual 
consent, the laws of a number of states 
are going to be scrutinized to the end 
that authority for compelling action be 
found, or, in its absence, legislative 
action will be asked, giving such au- 
thority to the departments.” 


CANADA LICENSES 

The following licenses have recently 
been issued by the Superintendent of 
Insurance, Ottawa: 

To the Phoenix Insurance Co., for 
sprinkler leakage, July 28. 

To the Equitable Fire and Marine, for 
sprinkler leakage, July 28. 

To the Connecticut Fire, for sprinkler 
leakage, July 28. 

To the Metropolitan Life, for accident 
and sickness insurance, July 28. 

To the Globe Indemnity, for explosion 
insurance, August 8. 

To the Norwich Union Fire, for ex- 
plosion insurance, August 4. 

To the Canada Security, for explosion 
insurance, August 4. 





TO SAIL ON THE “MAJESTIC” 
Wilfred Kurth, vice-president of the 
Home. sails for Europe Saturday on 








Marine. 











In 1917, the directors of the Fireman’s Fund 
decided to re-establish the Home Fire and 


HEAD OFFICE 


ATLANTIC MARINE DEPARTMENT 


‘72 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
J0 KILBY STREET, BOSTON 








IN THE LARGE SEAL above is shown the Portals of the Past, standing under the firs in Golden 
Gate Park as a memento of San Francisco's great conflagration of 1906. These pillars were 
all that was left of a certain famous old San Francisco mansion after the fire. 


Well Received by Good Society 


After the San Francisco conflagration the Home 
Fire and Marine suspended underwriting, mak- 
ing the same satisfactory settlement with its 
claimants as did the Fireman's Fund. 


In THE SMALL SEAL below is shown the Portals of the Future, entrance to the splendid harbor 
of San Francisco. Through these portals passes a commerce that has helped rebuild San Fran- 
cisco as a great city of today, and that is shaping its destiny as a greater city of the future, 


SAN FRANCISCO 





The company was licensed January 13, 191 8, 
and by the end of that year was in operation 
in every state in the Union. 


Desirable agents received the Home Fire and 
Marine with unusual enthusiasm. 


Because its own record was good, and because 
it came from a good family. 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 


HURT BUILDING, ATLANTA 


the “Majestic.” 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


76 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Agent Scoffs At 
Company Literature 


FAVORS ADS IN DAILY PAPERS 
Thinks Agents Wise if They Keep 
Their Pictures Constantly Before 
Public 


W. IH, Montgomery, author of this 
article, is a focal agent with offices in 
Poughkeepsie, Red Hook and Rhinebeck, 
V. Y. He is a man of versatility inas- 
much as in addition to his insurance ac- 
tivities he is a lawyer and a newspaper 
publisher. Some comments relative to 
Vr, Montgomery's article are printed on 
the editorial page. 


Perhaps a large majority of the local 
insurance agents are interested in ad- 
vertising, and doubtless all of them at 
some time have tried some form of 
advertising. In my opinion the only 
form that really pays and pays big is 
newspaper advertising. 

lor instance, | have distributed thou- 
sands of calendars annually, and many 
times have seen them in use with all 
advertising matter eliminated. I have 
tried the moving pictures and find from 
personal observation that the people 
do not appreciate, in fact resent having 
advertisements put upon the screen, 
whether ads of insurance or of other 
things. 

Most companies stand ready upon re- 
ceipt of a postal card to ship any agent 
more or less of a ton of financial state- 
ments and various advertising folders 
that are actually not worth for any 
practical purpose the cost of the pos- 
tage to deliver them in bulk to the local 
agent. The psychology of the officers 
of the company having advertising in 
charge seems to be to send out any 
kind of conglomerate literature bearing 
on insurance as long as it is clean in 
appearance and bears a long list of the 
company officers, and let me tell you, 


and them, (if they care to know it) 
that the average policyholder does not 
give a tinker’s cuss word for the officers 
and cares less as to who they are. 
What the average policyholder cares 
about is whether the local agent is a 
man of standing, whether he pays his 
personal debts and his fire insurance 
losses dollar for dollar and whether his 
word is good. In short, whether they 
can reby on the local agent. 
National Advertising 

Some companies now are spending 
small fortunes every week advertising 
insurance in magazines of a national 
circulation, and this advertising unques- 
tionably is helping the insurance busi- 
ness generally and thousands of live 
agents are cashing in on it, but the 
companies doing the advertising are 
not reaping the whole benefit, only a 
very small part of it, which doesn’t 
seem just fair to them, does it? 

Some companies have an advertising 
manager, and in one particular instance 
I know where such a man has built up 
for himself a set of hard and fast rules, 
and last fall offered an electric light 
sign to agents for $5, and when I wrote 
and explained to him that I was pre- 
paring to run a fair booth and sug- 
gested that the company forward a sign 
gratis for use at the fair, offering to pay 
the transportation charges and for the 
used current, he refused on the ground 
that it was against the company’s rule. 

The companies would further their 
own interests if they would eliminate 
the names of officers and other useless 
matter from advertising, and they could 
even go further and grant a sliding 
scale of subsidy to local agents for 
strictly newspaper advertising. 

Everybody reads the local newspaper 
and they read the ads, too, and don’t 
you forget it. Of course, they will read 
your circular letters if they are clever 


enough, but there’s the point. The 
letters may be clever and serve to 
amuse, but you get no pay for the 


amusement and the government gets 
no amusement tax, and you are paying 
the freight both ways. 








The everlasting hammering away in 
the local newspapers gets your name in 
the position where everybody naturally 
thinks of you as the leading insurance 
man in town and hundreds of people 
will be referred to you by others as 
being the person who really handles 
the insurance business and that for 
safety’s sake ought to be given the 
business. 


Companies could very well afford to 
say to agents, “Go ahead and advertise 
in local papers. We will pay you 25% 
of the net premiums of your agency for 
a solid year if you will advertise and 
the net premiums of your agency during 
the year show a gain of 50% over last 
year’s premiums as shown by our 
records.” That puts it up to the agent. 


And even in newspaper advertising, 
the agent can spend his good money 
boosting the insurance business in gen- 
eral and his own business only inci- 
dentally unless he studies the psychol- 
ogy of the situation and puts his own 
name forward and burns that on the 
mind of the readers. As an illustration, 
one of the most successful insurance 
men I ever knew who runs_ possibly 
the largest insurance agency in New 
Jersey, puts his face in the paper every 
time the paper goes to press and every 
year or so has a new cut made so that 
the picture is up-to-date, and there isn’t 
a man, woman or child in the region 
who doesn’t know him when they see 
him and instinctively tell each other 
that there is the “Fire Insurance Man.” 
The worse your map looks, the better. 
It’s the best trade mark you have. Use 
it. Label your monaker under it and 
impress on the readers that you are the 
fire insurance man. That’s the kind of 
advertising that pays, and if the com- 
panies persist in sending you reams of 
printed matter with the names of the 
officers handsomely printed, lithograph- 
ed or engraved thereon, use it to start 
your stove or your furnace, but don’t 
waste your effort trying to pass it out. 
You might as well try to feed a baby 
on a bottle stuffed with sawdust. 


IRA POWELL IN INSURANCE 
Mobile Real Estate Man Has Developed 
Able Insurance Department; 

J. T. Harris is Manager 


Ira Powell & Company have been do- 
ing a general real estate business at 
their present address in Mobile, Ala., 
for the past four years. Because of 
the large amount of business transact- 
ed by the firm their needs for insur- 
ance facilities increased to such an ex- 
tent that an insurance department has 
been added. 

Ira Powell, one of the best known 
real estate men in Mobile, Ala., is pres- 
ident of the company. Julian T. Har 
ris, an experienced insurance man, for- 
merly connected with H. Gould Barrett, 
Henry M. North and Murray & Sals- 
bury, Inc., agencies at Augusta, Ga., 
has been placed in charge of the new 
division. A. J. Neely, formerly secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Barry-Neely Real- 
ty Co., Inc., who has had ten years in- 
surance experience is also connected 
with the agency in the casualty and 
surety department. 

In November the 
plates increasing its office space 100 
per cent in order to accommodate in- 
creasing business. 

They represent the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Company, the Aetna Life and 
the Automobile of Hartford, Conn., the 
Camden Fire, New Jersey, Girard Fire 
of Philadelphia, Pa., New Zealand and 
the New Amsterdam Casualty. 


company contem- 





SUFFOLK UNDERWRITERS MEET 
The sixth annual dinner-meeting of 
the Suffolk County Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters was held at The Shoreham, 
Sayville, Long Island, yesterday. The 
attendance of members, guests and 
friends, was large. Several prominent 
speakers were on the program. 
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The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 





Company, Limited 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 


Over sixty years 
of public service 
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INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
HREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 





HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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Must Base Rates On 
Entire U. S. Experience 


RICHARDS’ TALK IN_ BOSTON 





Acquisition Cost, Agency Licensing 
and Other Topics Discussed; Grow- 
ing Interference By State 





One of the important news events 
this week was the delivery of an ad- 
dress to the Boston Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters on acquisition cost by E. G 
Richards, former president of the Na- 
tional Board oi Fire Underwriters, for- 
mer United States manager of the 
North British & Mercantile, president 
of several American companies, now 
retired. 

He began by saying that when the 
final reports of 1921 are published it 
will be found that the 1921 experience 
on fire business alone was the worst 
since 1906 and the expense ratio also 
was the largest. He figures that the 
aggregate underwriting loss reached 
nearly $50,000,000, the greater part be- 
ing marine, including motor car _ busi- 
ness. He regards the situation as dis- 
couraging. 

Another statement made was that 
preferred business has been yielding ex- 
cessive profits, while other classes are 
being insured for less than cost. Dur- 
ing the course of his remarks, which 
also included considerable about grow- 
ing state control, Mr. Richards ex- 
pressed a doubt as to the logic of the 
state taking such a prominent hand in 
deciding the qualifications of local 
agents. Mr. Richards’ talk, because of 
its importance and because of his repu- 
tation as an authority, is printed almost 
in full herewith. 

It is a recognized fact that more than 
one-half of the aggregate losses in the 
United States are unnecessary, because 
due to preventable causes, which is but 
a softer name for moral hazard. As 
such is the fact, the companies should 
recognize those causes in their rates— 
that the innocent insurer may escape 
payment of any share of such costs, 
while those in the class responsible 
therefor should bear that burden. If 
this were done, the reduction in the loss 
ratio and the readjustment of rates 
would, as I believe, astonish the most 
sanguine rate-reformer. 

Expenses Analyzed 

Such methods of rate-making are en- 
tirely practicable but their discussion 
is a matter for some other occasion 
than this. 

As to Expenses of the Fire Insurance 
Companies, of what do they consist? 
They are: 

lst. Agents’ compensation, consisting 
of commissions with occasional salaries; 
also miscellaneous allowances usually 
small. 

2nd. Associations of every’ kind 
maintained by the companies—the ex- 
penses of which are free from agency 
and tax costs. 

3rd. Taxes, Licenses and Fees. 

4th. Field Men’s and Adjusters’ sal- 
aries and expenses. 

5th. Head Office and Departmental 
expenses—which include salaries, rents, 
furniture and maps, advertising, print- 
ing and stationery, etc., ete. 

Now, when an individual finds his ex- 
penses are excessive, he usually an- 
alyzes his outgo and decides where he 
can and should retrench. 

If he has been indulging in needless 
and extravagant luxuries, it is up to 
him to curtail his expenses to a proper 
limit, if he wishes to live within his 
means and have something left at the 
end of the year. 

Some individuals are prudent, saving 
and wise in their expenditures. Others 
are heedless or even indifferent as to 
their outgo. In these respects compa- 
nies are not wholly unlike individuals, 
though the company official is subject 
to restraints from which the individual 
escapes. 

As a managing official for many years 


I was constantly confronted by the ne- 

cessity for economy in my company’s 

affairs and am very familiar with the 

problems and difficulties of the admin- 

istrator. 

Must Be Concerted Effort to Control 
Expenses 

Of the classes of expense mentioned, 
Agency Compensation and Association 
expense must be controlled by concerted 
action of the companies. Taxes are a 
heavy burden from which there is no 
escape and therefore are wholly beyond 
the control of the companies. Not so 
however the other expenses, yut there 
can be no set rule applicable to all com- 
panies alike for the regulation of sal- 
aries and expenses of the field men and 
adjusters, nor for home office and de- 
partmental expenses. ‘These must be 
dealt with by each individual company 
according to necessity and individual 
conditions. Furthermore, an examina- 
tion of the expenses of the fire insur- 
ance companies will impress the critic 
with the fact that “the high cost of 
living” permeates and affects every fac- 
tor of expense of the company exactly 
as with the individual and is one reason 
why the expense ratio is now above the 
level of pre-war days. 

Turning now to the original question 
of what “Acquisition Costs” consist: 
Who can tell where, in the expense 
account of the insurance company the 
limit of acquisition cost is reached? 

Surely not in agents’ commissions 
alone! 

Every premium written involves for 
the company not only the initial expense 
of commission cost but also its propor- 
tion of association and tax costs, for 
these are ad valorem expenses attach- 
ing to every premium, and the aggre- 
gate of the three will exceed 30% for 
the United States. 

But it must not be forgotten that 
these costs when separated by states 
will show wide differences state by 
state. 

Some Pertinent Percentages 

Agency compensation while averaging 
22.40% for the United States will drop 
as low as 17% in some states and ex- 
ceed 30% in others. 

Association and tax costs though av- 
eraging 8% for the United States, are 
about 7.40% in some states while in 
others the two costs are quite 14%, due 
chiefly to excessive taxation. 

One other suggestion before leaving 
this subject: 

Has it not occurred to you that the 
agent has an important part in the solu- 
tion of the question of acquisition cost 
—and I now refer to the agents in the 
large cities where a higher than average 
compensation prevails necessarily. 

The cost to the agent of doing busi- 
ness in the large cities is much greater 
than in the smaller cities and towns. 

If, therefore, the actual cost per dol- 
lar of premium of doing business to the 
agents collectively in each of the so- 
called excepted cities such as Boston, 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis, were 
known, would not the question of a fair 
rate of compensation to the large city 
agents be much easier of solution? 

The knowledge that the actual cost to 
the agent of doing business in St. Louis 
was perhaps 25% of the premium while 
in Chicago it might be 30% and possibly 
no more in New York might clarify the 


situation both as to agency compensa- 
tion and multiple agencies—at least it 
would remove a vast amount of false 
conclusion and uncertainty, yet the cost 
to the individual agent would remain 
unknown except to himself. 
A Henry Hall Anecdote 

Nearly twenty years ago at one of 
the annual banquets of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters the last 
speaker on the program was the late 
Henry Hall, senior member of the New 
York firm of Hall & Henshaw. Doubt- 
less some of you who are here present 
were acquainted with Mr. Hall and knew 
what a rare character he was both as a 
Christian gentleman and as a fire un- 
derwriter. Withal he was a charming 
after-dinner speaker. When Mr. Hall 
was called upon, he commenced his re- 
marks with the following statement: 
“When I left home this morning my 
wife said to me, ‘Henry, what are you 
going to talk to the boys about to- 
night?’ and I replied, ‘Mary, I do not 
know; what would you advise?” She 
replied, ‘Talk to them about the Bible, 
they need it.’” Mr. Hall did not follow 
his wife’s advice, neither do I intend 
preaching to you, but there are some 
matters in my mind bearing on legisla- 
tion that I would like to talk to or with 
you about, for ever since I started in the 
fire insurance business here in Boston 
in 1874 I have given them—even up to 
the present time—much thought. 


So much has been said and so much 
can be said on the subject of fire insur- 
ance rate-making I would like you to 
consider for a few moments certain 
phases of the subject, for the rate ques- 
tion is one that crops out with startling 
frequency as the theme or inspiration 
of hundreds, and very likely thousands, 
of legislative bills every year. Of this 
fact the agent should not be an unin- 
terested observer. On the contrary, I 
believe he is vitally concerned in the 
question of how rates are now made, 
how they should be computed and how 
a rate upon a given risk may be justi- 
fied as to its fairness. Especially should 
he understand why the rate-making of 
his companies is the biggest target in 
the fire insurance business for public 
and legislative marksmanship. Please 
remember that the chief purpose for the 
existence of your organization is for the 
making and maintaining of just prices 
for the commodity which is for sale in 
all of your offices, viz., fire insurance 
indemnity. 

Discusses Goddard’s Paper 

A few months since my attention was 
drawn to a very interesting and ably 
written article prepared by the Secre- 
tary of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change, Mr. Goddard. I believe it ap- 
peared originally in the publication of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
known as “Current Events” and its sub- 
ject was “Rates and Rate-making.” 

I hope any reference which I may 
now make to Mr. Goddard’s article may 
not be regarded as captious or unfriend- 
ly criticisms, for I believe all who are 
giving the subject of rate-making care- 
ful study as he and I are doing, are 
interested in a proper solution of how 
rates should be made and how explained 
to the public. 


Three Sources of Fire Damage 


My own experience has led me to the 
following conclusions: 


The primary sources of fire damage 
to a given risk are at most but three. 
They are as follows: 

First, the danger from within of its 
own or what we know as Inherent haz- 
ard. If the risk is a sole tenant build- 
ing or the sole tenant of a building and 
is not endangered by other buildings 
or properties outside, then its risk from 
fire is only from its own inherent haz- 
ard. In a vast number of risks we need 
only to know what is the cost of In- 
herent hazard according to class and 
conditions, to have a sure and a very 
simple basis for a correct rate. 

Second, if the sole tenant risk is ex- 
posed externally by other buildings or 
properties it has the hazard of External 
exposure; and 

Third, if the risk is a building or is 
one of two or more tenants in the same 
building whether or not it is exposed 
externally, it has the hazard of Internal 
exposure, 

Must Know Average Basic Costs 

Therefore, if we are to compute our 
rates from actual knowledge of facts we 
must know the average cost of each of 
the three basic elements of fire hazard 
—viz., Inherent hazard, External ex- 
posure and Internal exposure as found 
in each class of property according to 
location, with reference to public pro- 
tection, as to construction of buildings 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CoO. 
Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 


FIRE, EXPLOSION—RIOTS, CIVIL 
COMMOTIONS AND STRIKES 


Statement January 1, 1922 





PEO ia scant auaundkanoadanetiaee $2,256,915.10 
RUMMUMONEY  ucdaddcncipaceactaandes 1,601,035.89 
Surplus in United States........ $655,879.21 


otal Losses Paid in United 

States from 1874 to 1921, in- 
OCU Rcksdiancdadensdceadsnal $28,629,708.99 
W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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and according to quality, whether good, 
bad or indifferent. 

‘ Now the real and tangible cost of fire 
hazard consists of the fire losses which 
it produces—a truism so evident that it 
requires no argument. No hazard, how- 
ever much it may be accentuated theo- 
retically in a rating schedule, has any 
practical value in rate-making unless it 
is clearly evident from the established 
and authoritative record of fire losses 
that its cost can be traced and meas- 
ured. Substantially all fire losses oc- 
curring in the United States that are 
covered by the stock fire insurance com- 
panies are reported to the Actuarial 
Bureau of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Losses so reported for a 
five-year period ending 1919, amounted 
in the aggregate to about nine hundred 
millions ef dollars. Losses are reported 
in minute detail, especially as to the 
origin of the fire and its place of begin- 
ning. ‘These losses are tabulated ac- 
cording to ownership, class and origin 
in a most interesting and valuable man- 
ner by that Bureau. This is the only 
source from which the costs of fire 
hazard in the United States can be ob- 
tained. This fact should not be forgot- 
ten. 

Then with knowledge of the amount 
of insurance at risk upon each separate 
class of hazard and the losses chargea- 
ble to each class the true ratios of aver- 
age fire costs in the United States can 
be discovered. Without the one, knowi- 
edge of the other is without value for 
rate-making purposes, as fire costs can 
only be used or have any value except 
when expressed in percentages 

Cost Accounting Details 

I presume no one would question that 
the beginnings of fire hazard are found 
in the three forms I have described. 
Strangely enough, these facts are rarely 
if ever mentioned in lecture or discus- 
sion upon rate-making nor the source 
pointed out from which their costs may 
be discovered. Determination of these 
costs is a comparatively simple problem 
in cost-accounting. Every large produc- 
ing business, except fire insurance, as- 
certains its costs Dy means of a cost- 
accounting of its transactions for the 
purpose of determining selling prices. 
Unfortunately, the fire insurance com- 
pany gives little attention to the cost- 
accounting of its operations for ascer- 
taining their detailed costs upon which 
to base its prices for service. It is 
governed wholly by simple judgment or, 
more correctly speaking, guess-work in 
the determination of its selling prices 
for its policies. 

The judgment of the ablest and most 
experienced men cannot be other than 
extremely uncertain when applied to the 
estimating or guessing of rates because 
of the absence of any knowledge of 
costs, and yet we are told by Mr. God- 
dard that “the work of the insurance 
rater consists in apportioning the total 
insurance premium required, to pay 
losses, among the infinite variety of in- 
surance risks according to the burning 
ratio of each risk”; and again that “an 
expert underwriter will very closely 
measure the relativity of the burning 
ratio of various classes simply by the 
exercise of his trained judgment.” Con- 
sider these statements of Mr. Goddard’s 
in connection with the following sta- 
tistical facts 

A carefully compiled record for twenty 
years (1901-1920 inclusive) of the ex- 
perience of the stock fire insurance 
companies (exclusive of their marine 
and automobile business) shows fire 
losses of over $3,231,000,000, including 
of course conflagration losses. This rec- 
ord was compiled from the published 
reports of the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. 


Vast Experience Not Used in 
Price-Making 
Now, the impressive fact is that this 
vast experience was unused in the price- 
making of the companies. That it was 
humanly impossible to estimate the 
prices charged for fire insurance in- 
demnity and do justice to every class of 
business and every state according to 
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character and protection, is certain. 
Grave injustice in numberless cases was 
inevitable. Some classes were undoubt- 
edly heavily overcharged and others 
heavily under-charged. How could it be 
otherwise? 

Much is said from time to time that 
schedules should be flexible, but when 
tne actual costs of hazards in all neces- 
sary detail are known, flexibility will be 
unnecessary in the rating schedule. 
Facts need no flexing. Flexibility is 
only needed when and where there is 
no knowledge of costs and guess-work 
is the only guide. When the fire insur- 
ance companies utilize their vast facili- 
ties for the ascertainment of real costs 
and their rates are made therefrom, the 
rate-making question will cease to have 
any interest for the legislator, rate- 
making laws will be unnecessary and 
instead of from twelve hundred to two 
thousand bills introduced yearly in our 
State legislatures bearing upon the ques- 
tion of fire insurance rates, legislation 
on the subject will cease. This will be 
very evident when you consider that 
neither legislation nor laws trouble the 
life insurance company as to its rates 
of premium, because the rates charged 
for life insurance are computed from 
the combined experience of all life com- 
panies—-as should be done by the fire 
insurance companies. 

Rate Making Not Local 

I am assured by a prominent and well 
informed legal authority that not one 
bill bearing upon or affecting the pre- 
mium charges of the life insurance com- 
panies has been introduced in any of 
the legislatures in recent years. 

Furthermore, rates are not simply 
local matters nor should they be com- 
puted from local experience. On the 
contrary, they must be considered and 
adjusted from both a national and a 
state basis. The premiums of millions 
of insurers are used to pay the losses 





of the thousands, whether those losses 
occur in ordinary times or in times of 
great conflagration adversity or in 
widely separated territory. 


Must Bear in Mind Entire Business of 
Country 

The companies and insurance com- 
missioners have agreed upon a ratio of 
allowable profit that the fire insurance 
companies may make over a period of 
years in the United States. They have 
also agreed upon the manner of deter- 
mining the profit or loss, but no method 
for readjustment of rates has been 
agreed upon if and when the profit is 
found to be excessive or below the 
standard fixed. The aggregated results 
of all the states must yield a fair per- 
centage of profit; but individual states 
like Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and per- 
haps others have attempted to secure a 
reduction of rates each in its own ter- 
ritory regardless of whether or not the 
state was paying its due share of the 
fire cost of the country. They lose sight 
of or ignore the fact that a broad aver- 
age is an indispensable principle in in- 
surance; that a reduction of rates in a 
single state may necessarily increase 
the amount needed to be collected from 
other states or territories to maintain 
adequate rates. It is equally true that 
unnecessarily high rates in one state 
relieves the people of unprofitable states 
from paying their full and just percent- 
age of the fire losses of the country. 

The correct adjustment of this ques- 
tion is of supreme importance to the 
fire insurance companies and_ their 
agents and none the less so to the pub- 
lic. If insurance companies may, with- 
out antagonism from the state, so adjust 
their prices as to secure a profit up to 
an agreed percentage, such profit must 
be gained from their entire business 
in the United States and any readjust- 
ment of rates in case of an excessive 
or an inadequate profit as a whole must 
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be made over that entire territory. 
Such readjustment can only be made by 
classes according to individual class ex- 
perience in the United States, adjusted 
to state experience. Under no system 
of rate-making now in use can such a 
readjustment be made. 

Some Classes Do Not Pay Enough 

If the profit upon the entire business 
is but fair and some so-called “pre- 
ferred” class has yielded for a long 
period an excessive profit to the com- 
panies, it is mathematically certain that 
other Classes are being insured for less 
than cost. These conditions, which now 
as to some classes actually exist and 
for that reason are termed “preferred” 
classes, can only be regulated through a 
proper accounting of the cost of insur- 
ance by classes and by states according 
to protection, construction and quality. 
Such a course and method is entirely 
practicable. 

J. D. Parker, of Chicago, who is in general 
charge of the application of the Dean Schedule, 
testified before the Insurance Commissioner of 
Missouri, in June 1911, that “statistics of loss 
ratios would be of no use in the study of fire 
scams ” He further stated that “no one can 
prove by any statistics that the judgment of 
men making a study of the question is in error, 

I do not agree with those views, neither can 
I agree with Mr. Goddard in his statement that 
“judgment is based on the actual results of 
the combined experience of the companies ovet 


a long period of years,” for no such “actual 
results of combined experience” have ever been 
compiled. They do not exist. 


Radical difference in opinion will be seen 
between the views expressed by Mr. Parker and 
Mr. Goddard—the one claiming that the judg 
ment of men could not be disproven by sta 
tistics; the other claiming that judgment is now 
based upon statistics. IL believe both were in 
error, but L fully agree with Mr. Goddard in 
his statement that “insurance is a fixing of 
averages, and to obtain the correct average we 
must consider the largest possible number of 
cases, and the average for rating purpose is the 
burning ratio of any particular class of occu 
pancy or form of construction. Such correct 
average is at present unobtainable, for the burn 
ing ratio in any particular class is wholly un 
known. While present methods of rate-making 
exist, no diminution in legislative saints upon 
the fire insurance companies may be expected. 
Prevention of attacks may be secured but in 


one way. 
Quotes Hobbs 
In a reeent decision upon a rate appeal ren 
dered by the head of your State Insurance 
Department—-Commissioner Hobbs—his views 
upon | this subject were in part as follows 
“xperience is the basis of all scientific 
mamatee ratings, and if experience covering a 
sufficient number of risks, properly classified 
and applied, is obtainable, such experience is 
the real test of the justice of the rates. No 
progress had been made by fire underwriters 
toward placing their rating methods on a 
scientific basis of true cost until about 1915, 
when the National Beard of Fire Under 
writers established an actuarial bureau which 
is designed to fill the acknowledged need of a 
rating system based on the combined classi 
fied experience of the fire companies. The 
only system by which the correctness and rea 
sonableness of fire rates can be fixed is one 
based on actual cost experience, and until 
such a system is established the — present 
method of estimating rates must continue.” 
I agree with Commissioner Hobbs entirely. 


Too Much State Control 

Turning now to other matters: 

The original purpose of the State Insurance 
Department was to protect and certify to the 
solvency of the companies. But one who has 
been active in and prominently identified with 
the fire insurance business for twenty years or 
more cannot have failed to notice the almost 
insidious growth of state oversight over the 
stock fire insurance companies, which has in 
some directions developed into well-nigh actual 
control. 

Like the rising tide its progress has been 
gradual and seemingly irresistible. 

For instance, in the matter of agents. 

The first touch of the state upon the agent 
employed by the company was for revenue only, 
a tax required as a condition upon which the 
agent was granted a license to do business. 
Today (in at least one instance) a state requires 
that the candidate for an agent’s license must 
answer a questionnaire intended to show his 
fitness for such a position. He must state his 
nationality, education, his experience and train 
ing as an underwriter, if ever arrested and con 
victed of a crime, the amount of premiums and 
number of policies written during the preceding 
year, if engaged in other business than insurance 
and many other very searching questions must 
be answered. 

Can any one give good 
requirements from the state 
ployee of a corporation owned by private 
and run at the risk of private owners? | 

But furthermore many are now, favoring simi 
lar legislation requiring as a condition for enter 
ing the fire insurance business that a man, 
whether as agent or broker, should submit to 
and pass acceptably certain requirements before 
a_ State Board of Examiners—in effect a sort 
of civil service examination for a not civil 
service position. 

Personally, I would quite as soon favor a 
state board for the examination of candidates 
for the positions of rating experts, inspectors, 
special agents, daily report examiners, bookkeep 
ers and even officials themselves, as for the loc al 
agent. Until fire insurance is conducted by the 
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qualification of an employee should rest alone 
with the employer. 

If an insurance company appoints as its agent 
a man or firm that is unfit and irresponsible, 
the fault lies not so much at the door of the 
agent as of the special agent or the officers of 
the company by whom the appointment was made 
or approved. Irresponsibility of a licensed agent 
or broker of proven detriment to the public, 
should be just cause for cancellation of his state 
license, and the party or parties who endorsed 
his appointment should be made in some degree 
responsible. ia) 

State control over the rates of commission 
and brokerage would also be equally objection- 
able. A commission or brokerage is but one 
form of payment for service, and state control 
of that form of compensation would soon lead 
to the control of salaried compensation of agent 
and others in the service of the companies. If 
not, why not? | 

Increasing State Interference 

No state in the Union ever entered upon a 
more rigorous socialistic experiment for fixing 
the prices of labor, commodities, etc., than did 
the Old Bay State (then the “State of Massa- 
chusetts Bay”) when in January 1777, hardl 
six months after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, a statute was adopted by the General Court 
authorizing eac h town in the State at its option 
to fix the price upon commodities, labor and 
other items entering into the cost of living or 
business. This Act had the familiar title “To 
prevent Monopoly and Oppression.” It is said 
that many towns in the State availed themselves 
of that option. As adopted in February 1777, by 
at least one town it appears that the price of 
men’s labor at farming work was fixed at 3s 
per day in July and August but in other months 
of the year it varied from Is and 9d to 2s and 
3d per day. The price of wheat was fixed at 6s 
ot bushel. Stall fed beef 3d and 4f per pound. 
Good New England rum 5s per gallon. Men’s 
best shoes &s per pair; women’s 6s and 8d per 
pair. A mug of flip made with a half pint of 
West India rum Id and If; if made with 
Medford rum the price was less. A meal and 
night’s lodging at the Tovern Is and 1d and 
so on in very, great detail did this law attempt 
to regulate prices. It remained in effect about 
three months. Its futility as well as absurdity 
became so apparent that the law was removed 
from the statute books of the state. Massachu- 
setts, however, had at that time an excellent 
habit of placing laws upon its statute books for a 
specified period sometimes one year—sometimes 
longer—but unless the law was re-enacted at 
the end of the term it expired by limitation. 
Perhaps from this isolated but interesting ex- 
ample we may learn a valuable lesson. 

None will deny that the trend of events in 
the fire insurance world in recent years has been 
and is now in the direction of increasing State 
interference and toward the unwelcome goal of 
state control of the business, but even there the 
matter cannot end for the reason that forty-eight 
states-—each of which is entirely independent of 
the other as well as of the Federal Government 
in all intra-state matters—could not, if they 
would, conduct the business of fire insurance 
as one directing head. Therefore, state control 
in the hands of forty-eight states would event- 
ually be superseded by Federal control. 
Appeals for Thoughtful Consideration 

The railroad companies have to a large extent 
lost their right of independent action and con- 
trol of their own affairs. Both their income 
and outgo are directed more largely by the 
Federal authorities than by the railroads them- 
selves. The Federal Government controls their 
rates, fixes the maximum profit which they make, 
governs the conditions under which their labor 
operates as to wages and otherwise. t is even 
seriously proposed to limit by law the amount 
of compensation that may be allowed to the 
executive heads of the railway companies. 

Now, in considering the plight of the railroads 
which are owned by private capital and run at 
the risk of the private owners, a strong resem- 
blance of conditions is found in the stock fire 
insurance companies. This business of fire in- 
surance has been declared by the United States 
Supreme Court to be so far affected by public 
interest as to justify legislative regulation of 
rates. In view of this declaration by the Court, 
of the present attitude of certain states towards 
the fire insurance companies and the degree of 
control already acquired of the fire insurance 
business, is it possible for the companies to 
escape a position more or less analogous to that 
in which the railroad companies are now found 
and retain even all present control of their 
own affairs? Certainly not by following the 
advice given editorially by a Western insurance 
paper a few days since. 
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Commissioner B. W. Gearheart, of 


Ohio, opened the marine insurance ses- 
sion at the Insurance Commissioners’ 
convention at Swampscott last week 
with an address on uniform laws and 
taxation of profits that stirred to the 
depths the enthusiasm of the under- 
writers who had come there to push 


their program. The commissioner’s at- 
titude was summed up in his final re- 
marks in which he said that “All the 
arguments that could be made for uni- 
formity in business law apply to the 
subject of insurance. If it is ever to 
be brought about this organization must 
take the initiative. It will be no easy 
thing to secure legislation which may 
mean a reduction in revenue. But Cona- 
gress has set the example, and in my 
opinion the states should follow and 
remove promptly all unjustifiable tax 
burdens from marine insurance.” 

Following is, in part, Commissioner 
yearheart’s address in which he pleads 
for more justifiable treatment of that 
business by the various states 

Uniformity Disregarded Here 

It is therefore apparent upon experi- 
ence and authority that marine insur- 
ance has never been susceptible of pro- 
vincial treatment; but that as its func- 
tion is world-wide, legislation affecting 
it should be as uniform as possible. It 
would seem that this principle has been 
disregarded in much of the American 
legislation, and the consequences of such 
policy have now fallen upon us. Cer- 
tain conditions and results are but too 
apparent. They are in evidence in my 
own state. Ohio, an empire within it- 
self, rich in resources, with diversified 
interests, great cities, a long lake coast 
line; touched by navigable rivers; re- 
quiring the products of other lands; 
equipped by nature to send its own in 
return, has not an insurance company 
which does a strictly marine business. 
Its laws have never made_ provision 
for the organization of a company vw 
write hull coverage. Its statutes for 
a long time permitted the formation 
of companies for the purpose of mak- 
ing all kinds of insurance on goods, 
merchandise and other property in the 
course of transportation on land, water 
or on a vessel, boat or wherever it may 
be. Limited as that provision was, it 
seems to have been further narrowed 
in 1917 by an act of the legislature, 
now Sections 9607 et seq. of the General 
Code of Ohio. 

In the syllabus of an opinion ren- 
dered by the Attorney General of the 
state to the Secretary of State on 
August, 1919, he said. 

“The powers formerly enjoyed or 
capable of being enjoyed * * * by a 
fire insurance company but now pro- 
hibited to such company are as fol- 
lows: * * 

“(2) The making of insurance ou 
goods in the course of transportation, 
other than inland transportation, 
whether on land or by water.” 

Ohio's sister states as well as she 
have disregarded the experience of 


centuries and taken a provincial view 
of the subject of marine insurance. 
The unwisdom of much of this legis- 
lation so conceived has been demon- 
strated in the condition of American 
marine insurance. 

Of the total marine and inland busi- 
ness written by stock fire and marine 
insurance companies reporting to the 
Ohio Department on December 31, 1920, 
it appeared that one-third went to for- 
eign companies, and that ten companies 
wrote nearly half of it. If the figures 
had been available for ocean marine 
alone, of course, the ratios would have 
been much more discouraging. But 
two Ohio companies shown appear to 
take marine and inland risks and their 
business was less than one _ six-thou- 
sandth of the total. 


Foreign Markets Coveted Prizes 

The desire for commercial supremacy 
has been and will continue to be a 
factor in world peace and world war. 
Foreign markets are the coveted prizes. 
Our products cannot be carried without 
risk; against it there must be protec- 
tion. If indemnity is not available in 
domestic, it must be sought in foreign 
markets. Naturally the inadequate or 
unsatisfactory coverage goes to the 
American customer in time of peace. 
In time of war the facilities of un- 
friendly alien companies would be en- 
tirely unavailable. 

Another thing is to be remembered. 
The value of an insurance contract may 
be lessened very much by the difficul- 
ties of enforcing it. A great objection 
to the placing of risks with an un- 
authorized company is the inahjlity of 
the insured to get it into the courts 
of his own state. If litigation is made 
too expensive or too inconvenient, he 
will submit to injustice before begin- 
ning it. It is very important to the 
American insurer that he have the 
right to resort to the courts of his own 
country for the settlement of his dis- 
putes. But if his assurer is abroad he 
must go there with his law suits. 

Evils of Present Taxation 

Since insurance with foreign marine 
companies could not be prevented, it 
became necessary to ascertain what, if 
any, conditions affecting domestic com- 
panies could be improved.  Investiga- 
tion very soon disclosed that one handi- 
cap to the American insurer was the 
amount of taxes, federal and _ state, 
which it was obliged to pay. It was 
observed that there were federal im- 
positions on income and excise profits, 
on capital stock, and on premium in- 
come. Further, there was in most of 
the states a tax on gross premiums re- 
ceived by marine companies from busi- 
ness written within the state. The per- 
centages varied, and in addition there 
were other tax requirements differing 
in nature and amount. In some states 
the company’s property was subject to 
the jurisdiction of local taxing districts. 
Many of the statutes imposed license 
fees upon agents, and charges for mis- 
cellaneous services in the departments. 

In a great many states were retalha- 
tory provisions which much further in- 
creased the burdens of the companies. 
The taxes and fees so imposed amount- 
ed to five or six per cent of gross pre- 
miums on marine business, which figure 
is deemed to be a fair underwriting 
profit. On the other hand, the British 
companies are taxed on the net profits 
in underwriting and not on gross plre- 
miums received. This condition raised 
a differential against the American 
companies estimated at three or four 
per cent, an amount sufficient to di- 
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vert to the British companies a large 
volume of American business. Under 
the decision in the Thames and Mersey 
case there was no way of preventing 
a shipper in New York from having 
his insurance placed in Liverpool if 
that was the destination of his cargo, 
and if the English company was able 
to offer him a lower rate, naturally it 
secured his business. 


A tax of 5% on the underwriting 
profit determined by the Superintendent 
under Section 9 of the bill is to be paid 
by the company. 

But here, it seems to me, a very im- 
portant question arises. In calculating 
the profit is the Superintendent con- 
cluded by the company’s statement of 
expenses as to their reasonableness 
and propriety? The language of the 
act would seem to indicate that he is. 
He might inquire how much had been 
spent but not whether it should have 
been spent. Salaries of officers, com- 
missions of agents, and adjustment ex- 
penses would be reflected in the show- 
ing of profits or no profits. Heretofore 
to the taxing authorities these items 
would not be of consequence. Under 
this bill the situation is changed. Sup- 
pose it is believed that excessive ex- 
penditures are absorbing profits and so 
affecting revenue. How would the 
question be determined? 

If each Department could consider 
it, then there would not only be lack 
of uniformity but endless confusion. 
Usually what a company spends is a 
question of internal management, sub- 
ject to such advisory jurisdiction as 
the Superintendent feels like assert- 
ing. But public revenue is involved in 
this bill and | think its failure to pro- 
vide any check upon expenses will be 
criticized if it goes to the state legis- 
latures. I believe the point should have 
serious consideration. Perhaps as sup- 
plementary to the plans for uniformity 
in taxation this contemplated legisla- 
tion in the states ought to include all 
we have to offer on uniformity in oper- 
ation expense. 


Provisions of Model Bill 

In addition to the tax on the under- 
writing profit this model law contains 
a provision for the imposition of 5% 
on the company’s average earnings on 
reserve for unpaid losses and unexpired 
premiums on marine business written 
in the district. There is a further tax 
of 2% on investment income from funds 
representing capital stock and surplus. 
In lieu of all other licenses and fees 
each company is to pay an annual fee 
equal to one hundred dollars if its assets 
aggregate one million dollars or under; 
to one hundred and fifty dollars if its 
assets aggregate over a million; and 
to two hundred dollars if its assets ex- 
ceed five million. Under the latter pro- 
vision it would seem that a company 
could write other lines beside marine 
insurance without being required to 
pay more than the above respective 
amounts. Personally, I am not pre- 
pared to give full assent to the proposi- 
tion that a Department ought to be re- 
quired to do the work necessary to 
properly supervise all the business of 
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a large company and the activities of 
all its agents writing various lines for 
two hundred dollars. I should prefer 
to see a smaller flat charge fixed, if 
necessary, with a license fee for each 
agent or representative. 

In view of the present pressing ae- 
mands for revenue in the various states 
the change in the method of taxation 
contemplated here will be viewed with 
much less favorable consideration; but 
it does not follow that there will be a 
permanent substantial reduction in the 
sum realized. Much business which 
goes out of the country may be kept 
at home and become subject to the 
new imposition. The fees'and premium 
taxes collected by or through the in- 
surance department of Ohio during 
1921 amounted to about $3,600,000. The 
plan of taxing underwriting profits on 
marine business might decrease tnart 
amount to begin with, by $100,000. 

But, aside from national expediency, 
there is a question of principle’ in- 
volved. While the right of a state to 
impose franchise taxes upon a foreign 
company is recognized by all author- 
ities, the Supreme Court of Ohio holds 
that there must be some fair relation 
between the value of the privilege en- 
joyed and the amount exacted. 

Where Taxes Come From 

If this case announces the true prin- 
ciple, why tax a company for the ex- 
ercise of a franchise unless it has some 
value? The extent of the premium re- 
turns to insurance companies and their 
easy availability for taxation accounts 
for impositions which are undoubtedly 
unjust. Almost universally these ex- 
actions are passed on to the policy- 
holders. There is no magic about the 


money which these taxes yield. _ It 
comes not from law but from labor, 
from business, from enterprise. It 


must be earned before it can be paid. 
There ought to be no objection to the 
decrease of a tax on thrift when na- 
tional welfare demands it. 

The companies must now be familiar 
with many different systems of law and 
comply with varied requirements. The 
retaliatory provisions heap up the 
taxes and the burdens. Under them 
exactions are made not for service or 
supervision, but the company’s prop- 
erty is taken because property is alsu 
taken somewhere else. Fees and ser- 
vices of regulation, supervision and 
control should be made as nearly uni- 
form as possible. 

American marine insurance compan- 
ies cannot meet their competitors be- 
cause they cannot pass their taxes to 
the American shippers. The latter will 
go to foreign companies for their cov- 
erage. We must recognize these con- 
ditions and if the companies are w 
survive they must be placed as nearly 
as possible upon an equality with their 
foreign competitors, and certainly they 
ought not to be embarrassed by divers- 
ity of taxation laws among our own 
states. 

Insurance Is a Public Service 

The Federal Constitution gives the 
Congress the right to regulate inter- 
state commerce. It was well under- 
stood that if this were left to the states 
there would be discrimination. The 
one might seek some special advantage 
for its own people at t'1e expense of 
others. This very condition has arisen 
in insurance. The tendency is to exact 
as much as possible from the compan- 
ies of other states. No wonder that a 
part of the system breaks down. After 
all, insurance is a public service. — It 
has always been a barometer of na- 
f:onal progress and prosperity. It de- 
serves helpful consideration at the 
hands of every state legislature. 

The necessity of uniformity in laws 
affecting business transactions has been 
generally recognized. <A negotiable in- 
strument code making uniform the 
rights and liabilities of parties to com- 
mercial paper is in effect in most of 
the American states. A contract of 
that character may be made in one 
With full knowledge of the laws under 

vhich it will be enforced in another. 
The la relating to sales of goods has 

codified and uniform provisions 
enacted not only in most of the Ameri- 
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can states but in England. The hun- 
dreds of questions that arose in such 
transactions and choked the courts with 
litigation have been settled by wise 
and concise legislation and the rights 
and obligations are uniform and defi- 
nite wherever they may arise. All the 
arguments that could be made for uni- 
formity in business law apply to the 
subject of insurance. If it is ever to 
be brought about this organization 
must take the initiative. It will be no 
easy thing to secure legislation which 
may mean a reduction in revenues. But 
Congress has set the example, and in 
my opinion the states should follow and 
remove promptly all unjustifiable tax 
burdens from marine insurance. 


LAW COMMITTEE 

A review of various important legal 
matters that had arisen during the past 
year, including the Illinois tax situation, 
occupied the attention of the members 
of the Committee on Laws and Legisla- 
tion of the National Association of Fire 
Underwriters which attended its an- 
nual meeting in the rooms of the asso- 
ciation at 76 William street on Friday 
of last week. A full representation, 
with the exception of the Pacific coast, 
was present, including fire company offi- 
cials from Atlanta, Chicago and other 
cities of the Hastern and Middle West- 
ern States, 


Simonson Forty-three 
Years in Insurance 


WITH STOCK AND MUTUALS 
Has Lately Resigned From _Inter- 
Insurance Exchange in Chicago; 

An Excellent Manager 
Cc. F. Simonson, recently resigned 
manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange, of 
Chicago, is in New York. Mr. Simon- 
son severed his relations with the above 
organization because of difference of 
opinion as to just what an inter-insur- 
ance exchange could write in the way 
of business, the risks it could afford to 
cover and still remain in business. 
Entering the insurance’ business 
forty-three years ago wiith the Kings 
County Insurance Company, whfch was 
later taken over by the Royal Exchange, 
Mr. Simonson has an extended under- 
writing experience. He was with the 
Kings County for a number of years, 
then went with the Home of New York 
as examiner and was later special agent 
for the Home in Minnesota and Dakota. 
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“Fuller Coverage 
comes with 


Better Business’’ 





These clippings from the Journal of Commerce of New York 
tell the convincing story of better business. 


To the insuror they indicate an increase in the demand for 
insurance protection, especially farm coverages, automobile, 
inland marine, sprinkler leakage and fire insurance. 


“Farming outlook much brighter.” 
“Automobile fall business is good.” 

“Car loadings show business gaining.” 
Iextile mills to increase forces.” 

“Gary says business activity is gaining.” 


The summer is over; pusiness has resumed its intensity with 
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Resigning this position, he became spe- 
cial agent for the Northern of London 
in Indiana. 

These positions as special agent 
showed Mr. Simonson that the routine 
of their work did not permit of any 
special study of factory and mill haz- 
ards. His bent being to know more of 
these, led him to affiliate with the West- 
ern Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Company, which wrote only factory mill 
hazards, and was a correspondent of 
the New England Mill Mutuals. This 
was Mr. Simonson’s first mutual experi- 
ence. He left this organization to en- 
ter the employ of the Hartford Fire as 
examiner in the Western Department 
office in Chicago and later became gen- 
eral inspector for that office in the 
Western field. 

At that period a necessity arose for 
uniform schedule rating, and as Mr. 
Simonson was a strong advocate of 
such uniformity in rating methods, he 
was asked to become superintendent 
of surveys for the Western Union at 
Chicago for the purpose of inaugurating 
such a system. At that time each state 
in the West had its own separate rat- 
ing tariffs made by the state agents 
and Mr. Simonson’s work led him to 
formulate about thirty-two tariffs con- 
taining over 200 classifications. This 
work covered a period of several years 
and at its completion the governing 
committee decided that it was best to 
consolidate the work in the Dean Sched- 
ule, which was then adopted by that 
committee and put in force throughout 
the Western field. Mr. Simonson then 
formed a connection with a local agency 
in Chicago and in 1914 made his second 
trip into the mutual field in the organi- 
zation of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange. 
This exchange was organized to write 
only saw-mill and wood-working hazards 
and started with thirty-five subscribers 
and about $450,000 at risk. 

At the time Mr. Simonson severed 
his connection with the Exchange it 
had a premium income of over $250,000 
and the amount at risk exceeded $15,- 
000,000. The Exchange had been suc- 
cessfully operated, having paid all 
losses to date and had a surplus of 
about $150,000. As noted above, he left 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Inter-Insurance Exchange on account of 
differences of opinion as to how it 
should be successfully conducted. 

Mr. Simonson and his family have 
been on Cape Cod spending the summer 
and he is in New York for two or three 
weeks before returning to Chicago. It 
is quite likely that he will have some 
announcement to make with regard to 
a new connection in the near future. 





NEW BOSTON BRANCH 

The Norwich Union Indemnity will 
open a branch office in Boston October 
1, in charge of Daniel W. Wormwood. It 
will be located at 23 Central street. 
Mr. Wormwood, who is now associated 
with the Aetna Life as executive spe- 
cial agent for the New England terri- 
tory with headquarters at Boston, has 
had twelve years experience in the cas- 
ualty business. He has been associated 
with John C. Paige & Company, Royal 
Indemnity, Employers’ Liability and the 
Travelers. As head of the new Norwich 
Union branch Mr. Wormwood will have 
charge of all business production in and 
around Boston, and will appoint agents 
throughout the New England states. 


SUCCEEDS A. H. GILMORE 

The Independent Mutual Fire Insur 
ance Company, incorporated February, 
1843, and located in Frankford, Phila- 
delphia, at a meeting of the policy- 
holders held last week re-elected John 
Biddle president and A. H. Gilmore 
secretary, succeeding Thomas Shall- 
cross, who filled the position for thirty- 
seven years. President Biddle, although 
ninety-four years old, is still actively 
engaged in business. 


BLODGETT TO SAIL 


W. A. Blodgett, of Fred S. James & 


Co., will sail for Europe in October. 
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Frelinghuysen Talks 
To N. J. Special Agents 


TELLS THEM WHERE HE STANDS 





He is Against Government Ownership 
and Crippling of Business 
By Taxation 


Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, 
who after serving six years in the 
Senate, is seeking re-election and has 
a hot campaign on his hands, was the 
guest of honor at a lunch given by 
the New Jersey Field Men’s Associa- 
tion, Newark, on Monday of this week. 
At the head table were Alec Monroe, 
president of the Newark. Fire; C. R. 
Perkins, assistant manager of the North 
British & Mercantile; J. H. Doyle, coun- 
sel of the National Board; H. L. Den- 
ney, president of the field men, and 
who is special of the American of 
Newark, and A. J. Towne, vice-presi- 
dent of the association, who is a 
representative of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company. Scattered about at other 
tables were officers of other companies 
and other prominent men in the insur- 
ance business. In fact it was the larg- 
est turnout in the history of the special 
agents and Senator Frelinghuysen talk- 
ed to the crowd more as if they were 
business associates rather than to an 
audience as a man running for office. 

The charge had been made by his 
enemies that Mr. Frelinghuysen is the 
tool of large corporations, “predatory 
interests,” which he denied. He ad- 
mitted that he was a representative of 
conservative business. 

Senator Frelinghuysen made a strong 
argument against government owner- 
ship, pointing out the deficit there was 
with the railroads under government 
management and said that no emphasis 
could be too great in defending his 
position as a protagonist of private 
ownership. He defended his votes 
against excess profit taxes and saia 
that he thought unjust and inequitable 
taxation should be remedied. If unjust 
taxation burdens were placed on busi- 
ness, it would make capital shy at in- 
vestment, eventually cutting down in- 
dustry and employment. He had a 
good word to say about the merchant 
marine and deplored the embarrass- 
ment which this country experienced 
during the Spanish-American War and 
the World War because of the shortage 
of tonnage. “If ship building in tnrs 
country had been encouraged we would 
have had the ships when the contn- 
gency arose,” he declared. He also 
told the part he played in the making 
of railroad legislation tending toward 
stabilization in reserves of the roaas 
and restoration of credit. 

All by His Own Efforts 

Answering the direct charge that he 
Was a man of great wealth, Mr. Freling- 
huysen said that what little success he 
had scored in life was in the insurance 
business. He told how as a boy from 
Raritan, N. J., he had gone to the office 
of T. Y. Brown the day of the great 
blizzard and struck him for employ- 
ment. He got it and remained in the 
office for four days without leaving, 
sleeping before the grate fire each night 
until the storm subsided. His salary 
was $7 a week. He told how later he 
g0t a job as office boy with the Conti- 
nental after passing an examination 
siven to him by President Moore wao 
asked him difficult questions. 


_ Mr. Frelinghuysen concluded by say- 
ing: “After the Continental experience 
I hooked up with KE. C. Jameson with 
the old Manufacturers’ Lloyds. We 
bought out a few companies and are 
Still in the game.” ‘The special agents 
roundly applauded the speaker. 
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Tells of Reinsurance 
Possibilities in U. S. 


EUROPE SEEKS SUGH COVERAGE 








English Underwriter Describes Market 
Here for Immense Lines That Can- 
not Be Re-Insured Abroad 





B. D. Bowker, an Englishman, of 
B. D. Bowker & Co., Ltd., 5 Eastcheap, 
London, E. C. 3, fire and marine under 
writers, has sent The Eastern Under- 
writer the following article on the re- 
insurance’ possibilities of American 
companies in view of the limited re 
insurance facilities now available in 
Europe: 

The development of an American re- 
insurance market for the acceptance of 
world wide business is a subject in 
which we are much interested and we 
take the liberty of also submitting our 
views on this question. 

We transact a world wide insurance 
business, and from our own experience 
can appreciate the difficulties today in 
securing acceptable cover for first class 
reinsurance business of all kinds, by 
“Treaty” and “Facultative.” 

The position of the German compan- 
ies, both direct and reinsurance, ana 
the German position generally, is so 
ably explained in your article that 
there is but little further to add. We 
must say, however, that if it were only 
a question of considering reinsurances 
of German business, we can appreciate 
the hesitation of the American com- 
panies to enter the field. The oppor- 
tunity of America, at the present time, 
does not lie in this direction, but rather 
in the consideration of business from 
countries not entailing any serious ex- 
change fluctuations. 

The German reinsurance business is 
not desired at the present time for the 
very good reasons you give, and as a 
market for the acceptance of reinsur- 
ance business, the German companies 
cannot now be considered. 


The position of the Austrian com- 
panies is, of course, much worse than 
the German offices, and the recent fail- 
ures in Scandinavian and European 
countries has forfeited the confidence 
of the companies seeking sound re- 
insurance facilities. 


Only Two Markets Remain 

The reinsurance business released 
from all these markets reaches gigantic 
figures, and the only companies offering 
the security so necessary in this vital 
department of the insurance business 
are the English and American. 

London has always been considered 
as the world’s market for insurance, 
and within recent years the business of 
reinsurance has been extensively de- 
veloped, but unfortunately, the recent 
failures due mainly to the disastrous 
experience of marine insurance, has 
tended to curtail considerably the re- 
insurance market available. 

We have been considerably handi- 
capped in placing reinsurances from 
first-class Companies, because the ac- 
ceptable companies are often fully in- 
terested and the remaining security not 
acceptable. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that 
American companies entering the re- 
insurance field at the present time can 
secure really first class business from 
Kuropean and colonial companies, if 
they are prepared to transact an inter- 
national business. 

We agree it has always been, and 
still is, an inherent American tradition 
to keep to her own fields of activity, 
possibly because the American insur- 
ance field is so extensive, but in our 
opinion, the business of insurance to 
be permanently successful demands an 
international area. 


Can’t Understand Hesitancy Here 

Except on the possible ground of lack 
of experienced leaders, we do not un- 
derstand the hesitation of American 
offices in developing in this direction, 
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The offices are prepared, from time to 
time, to launch out on new policy ven- 
tures, the prospects of which are very 
doubtful, and when the opportunity 
now arises to “break in” on really 
sound business, they fight shy because 
the field is unknown. 

We should like it to be fully under- 
stood that when we speak of reinsur- 
ance business, we mean only business 
from first class companies, and we do 
not suggest that any American cCcom- 
pany should imitate the pre-war Ger- 
man methods in the transaction of re- 
{nsurance. But:let American compan- 
ies take up this question on a really 
sound basis, and we have no hesitation 
in stating that the future of reinsur- 
ance is in their hands. American com- 
panies are in a position to offer the 
necessary financial security required in 
reinsurance business, and under expert 
management there is an unlimited vol- 
ume of first-class business available at 
once’ at moderate cost. 

We have taken this liberty of ad- 
dressing you because we so fully re- 
alize America’s opportunity today, and 
our hepe is that American companies 
will realize it too, and moreover, we 
shall be very pleased to advise any 
American companies who desire to avail 
themselves of our opinion and experi- 
ence. 

In conclusion, we might add that our 
managing director and our reinsurance 
expert are visiting New York in Oc- 
tober, to place before the American 
companies first hand knowledge on this 
very interesting subject. 





TAXED ONLY ON PREMIUMS 


Indemnity on Furs in Storage Is 
Special Liability Assumed 
by Company 


An agreement to provide indemnity 
for loss in fur storage is not taxable 
as insurance where no premium is 
charged, eccording to a ruling given 
out by the bureau of internal revenue. 
The case in point is that of a depart- 
ment store company in Nebraska which 
maintains a cold storage service in con- 
nection with the fur department of its 
business. The company agrees with 
those placing goods in storage to in- 
demnify them in case of damage by 
fire, moth, or loss by theft of such 
goods. The charge made for the stor- 
age service is based on the total valu- 
ation of articles stored and no segre- 
gation of such charge is made in re- 
spect to the insurance involved. 

The agreement is contained in a 
warehouse receipt issued by the firm 
in the following form: 

“We hereby certify that in the event 
of any of the above listed articles be- 
ing damaged by fire, moth or loss by 
theft, during the life of the certificate, 
the insured shall be indemnified to the 
full extent of such damage, not to ex- 
ceed the above valuation of each ar- 
ticle or articles.” 

This is a special liability assumed 
by the firm and is authorized by sec- 
tion 21 of the uniform warehouse re- 
ceipts act which is in effect in Ne- 
braska. Without discussing the ques- 
tion of whether or not this agreement 
constitutes insurance or obligation of 
the nature of indemnity for loss, dam- 
age, or liability within the meaning of 
section 503 (b) and (c) of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, it may be stated that this 
Act imposes a tax equivalent to 1 cent 
on each dollar or fractional, part there- 
of of the premium charged, and in view 
of the fact that it does not appear that 
any premium is charged by reason of 
the inclusion of the above agreement 
in the warehouse receipts in question, 
it is held that the agreement is not 
subject to tax under section 503 (b) 
and (c) of the Revenue Act of 1918. 


The general agency of Joseph Pres 
grove at Shelbyville, Tenn., has been 


taken over by C. B. Ingle & Company 
of Nashville. 
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Fire Insurance Co. 


of Indianapolis, Indiana 


When a 


misfortune | 
hits one of 


YOUR 


customers 


YOU 

will find 

that the Sterling 
will serve you well. 





| The value to you of Sterling service 
and contracts lies not only in the 
variety of the insurance but in the 
organization of experts making it 
possible for you to get the help you 
want. Just call, write or wire. 


Hartford General Agency Co., Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





N. B. 
There are desirable 
agency connections 
open to the Sterling 
type of men. 




















Ten Big Subjects For 
One Afternoon’s Talk 


CHANCE FOR AGENCY ORATORS 


Annual Program of National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents; J. H. 
Barnes to Make Address 


When James L. Case, president or 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, takes up the gavel at the after- 
noon session of the first day’s annual 
meeting of the Association on October 
4 he will have the honor of presiding 
at one of the most interesting sessions 
of the association that has ever been 
held. Under the title of “An Analysis 
of Restlessness,” ten subjects which 
are or have been agitating the fire in- 
surance business will be at the disposal 
of orators. These are the subjects: 

1. The Expense Ratio. 

2. Wastefulness in Duplicated Ac- 

tivities. 

3. Greed for Premium Income. 

4. Unethical Practices--Both Com- 

pany and Agent. 

5. The Insurance Commissioners’ 

Lack of Unanimity. 

6. Multiple Agents and Multiple 

Companies. 

7. Non-Board Companies and Non- 

Board Agents. 


8. Underwriters Annexes. 
9. Cancellation of Policies. 


10. Non-enforcement of prompt pay- 

ment rule. 

The afternoon session will be started 
by Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, who will tell what the business 
man expects from the agent. He ought 
to be through about 2.45 o’clock at 
which time the way will be open for 
the restlessness discussion. If all those 
who desire to speak on this subject are 
accommodated, delegates should bring 
their ham sandwiches and_ thermos 
bottles filled with coffee. The session 
may string on until midnight. 

On the following day there will be 
greetings from the International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers by President A. Duncan Reid 
and from the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents by President 
T. E. Braniff. 

There will be an address by Super- 
intendent Stoddard on the necessity for 
information to the public through the 
agents and on the signs of the times 
by A. G. Chapman, chairman of the 
executive committee. 

On Thursday afternoon Charles H. 
Holland, president of the Royal Indem- 
nity, will make an address. There will 
be a discussion of casualty expirations, 
and on the qualification of insurors. 

On Friday morning the subject of the 
agents’ part in conservation will be 
discussed and there will be a review 
of the automobile business and _ its 
abuses. T. Alfred Fleming will discuss 
conservation. There will be an address 
on the local agent and his task by 
KE. B. Dunning, of Duluth, a vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association. 





INCORPORATE AGENCY 
The Cumberland Insurance Agency. 
Cumberland, Md., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $5,000. The 
incorporators are R. A. Henry, W. D. 
Rummans, Clare Barton Jones, Jordan 
Stokes, Jr., and Sam Felts. 
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The Landlor 
Speaks — 
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“It seems to me that insurance 
agents pass up a good many sales 
by putting all their effort into 
selling the principal lines of insur- 
ance, and ignoring the so-called 
‘side-lines.’ 

“Take me, for instance. I am 
a landlord, and depend on my 
buildings for a big part of my in- 
come. I have Fire and Lightning 
Insurance, of course. But think 
how many other kinds I need to 
complete my protection from loss. 
My property might be seriously 














damaged by Windstorm—I need 
insurance against that. 


“Damage from any of these 
causes might drive out my ten- 
ants and stop my rental income 
whileI was rebuilding. This wor- 
ried me until someone told me that 
it was possible to continue it. Now 
I carry Rent Insurance. 


“Most landlords don’t know 
Rent Insurance. If they did, 
nearly all of them would be in 
the market for it. It’s up to the 
insurance agents to perform the 
introductions.” 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
(Founded in 1849) 
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“Let Companies Worry 
About Fires,” Says 
Church Architect 


SURPRISING LOGIC IN PAPER 
“American Architect” Lends Its Col- 
umns to Raw Article About 
Church Burning 


Charles Collens, an architect, 1s 
author of an article on church fires. in 
the “American Architect” July, 1922, 
which is one of the rawest propositions 
that has yet appeared in any magaz:ue. 
The story is to the effect that church 
fires are not so bad as all the worrying 
should be done by the insurance com- 
panies. The gist of the article is that 
when an old church burns it is re- 
placed by a new one, generally more 
beautiful and attractive, and paid for 
by insurance money. 

In other words, every time a church 
burns and is rebuilt there is work for 
Mr. Collens or some other architect. 

There is not much difference in this 
argument than that of the shyster 
lawyer who welcomes accidents ve- 
cause damage suits may follow; or the 
doctor who welcomes a plague because 
all his time will be occupied; or the 
fellow who puts himself in the way of 
a slow-moving automobile hoping it will 
knock him down and ruin a suit of 
clothes but not hurt him, so he can 
collect for a new suit. 

The “American Architect” is a high 
grade paper. It prints pictures of two 
beautiful church interiors to show what 
a nfodern church can look like if there 
is plenty of rebuilding money on hand. 
Mr. Collens is a reputable architect. 
The July issue of the “American Archi- 
tect” illustrates how a good architect 
and a good paper can go wrong. 


JERSEY AGENTS TO MEET 

The annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Fire Underwriters 
is to be held in Asbury Park September 
21. Arthur W. Hicks, of Summit, is 
president of the association and S. H. 
Calvert, of Asbury Park, is secretary 
and treasurer. There are four assem- 
blymen from New Jersey who are in 
the insurance business and there is one 
senator. 


MANAGER GAYFORD COMING 

H. Gayford, joint manager in charge 
of all casualty lines of the Northern 
Assurance, of London, will make a visit 
in this country. He has direction of 
all the casualty activities of the com- 
pany and his visit is regarded with 
interest by American casualty men. 





A. H. TURNER HERE 
A. H. Turner, of Dargan & Turner, 
general agents of Atlanta, is in town. 




















| NEW GENERAL AGENT | 











WILLIAM B. LUTZ 


William B. Lutz, formerly special 
agent for the Eastern New York field 
for the Phoenix Assurance, Ltd., Im- 
perial Insurance Company, Columbia 
and the Phoenix Underwriters of the 
Phoenix Assurance, has been appointed 
assistant general agent of the Eastern 
Department of these companies with 
headquarters at 100 William street. In 
making the above announcement United 
States Manager Beresford, of the Phoe- 
nix and its associated companies, says 
that the creation of this position was 
made necessary by the continued 
growth of their business in the Hastern 
Department territory, coupled with the 
desire to augment the home office staff 
sufficiently to adequately serve the in- 
terests of the local agents in this field. 
Mr. Lutz should give a good account 
of himself in this new position. He is 
capable, industrious and possesses a 
good working knowledge of the intrica- 
cies of underwriting and has been one 
of the most popular men in the Eastern 
New York field. While his many friends 
in the Albany Field Club will be happy 
to know of his promotion, they will also 
keenly regret his removal from their 
ranks at Albany. 





W. B. White, chief inspector of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
has returned to the city after a three 
weeks’ vacation in New York State. 





O. J. PRIOR, President 
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Profits and Expenses 
Linked Says Hobbs 


REPORT 





IN ANNUAL STATE 





Massachusetts C»mmissioner Finds 
Application of Underwriting 
Profits Ru'es Dependent 
on Commissions 





Preliminary copies of the annuai re- 
port by Commissioner Hobbs of Mas- 
sachusetts on 1921 business, with illu- 
minating comments, have been received. 

The commissioner is the first of the 
departmental heads to discuss the new 


rules for determining underwriting 
profit or loss upon fire insurance (5% 
reasonable underwriting profit; plus 


3% tor conflagration). 

Along that line he says in part: 

“These rules if adopted in all states 
undertaking to regulate insurance rates 
would at least produce a fairly uniform 
result, and would avoid what is an ever- 
present danger of one state enjoying 
an unduly favorable rate at the expense 
of other states. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that these rules are the final 
words on the subject and that they 
will not be modified in the future. 

“The adoption of these rules has 
brought up a further question, namely: 
will these rules produce an equitable 
result unless the expenditures of the 
companies are reasonable? It must be 
fairly obvious that without some assur- 
ance of this fact it would be dangerous 
to apply these rules rigidly. The Na- 
tional Convention is at present under- 
taking some study of the question of 
agents’ commissions, which constitutes 
a major item in the companies’ ex- 
penditures, and the question is being 
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discussed somewhat widely by the com- 
panies themselves.” 


Mr. Hobbs questions whether in the 
last eleven years there has’ been 
brought about any essential reform in 
the matter of commissions. There can 
be little doubt that upon certain class- 
es of business and in certain communi- 
ties commissions are too high, he says. 
“It is to be noted that upon this point 
competition between the companies op- 
erates, on the whole, to the disadvan- 
tage of the public in that it tends to 
produce rates which are unduly high. 
One may well, however, endorse the 
opinion of the New York Commissioner 
that the interference of the state in 
this matter should be kept as a last 
resort.” 

Massachusetts fire insurance figures 
show that in 1921 for the first time in 
six years the ratio of losses paid to 
premiums received was above the ten- 
year average, rising from 33.01% in 
1920 to 56.79%. The experience m 
Massachusetts was similar to that in 
the country at large, the consolidated 
figures for 322 companies reporting in 
Massachusetts indicating a ratio of 
54.84%. In 1920, 313 companies re- 
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ported net premiums in ali classes of 
business of $910,765,310 and losses paid 
of $404,252,535, indicating a ratio of 
44.38%. In 1921, 322 companies re- 
ported net premiums in all classes of 
business of-$766,504,697 and losses paid 
of $457,117,478, indicating a ratio of 
59.64%. 


Since October, 1921, the following 
companies have entered Massachusetts: 
Hawkeye Securities, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Mansfield Mutual, South British, 
City Equitable, London & Provincial, 
National Petroleum, Pacific States, 
Great Republic, Universal, Great West- 
ern, Associated Merchants, Osaka, East- 
ern of Atlantic City, Chicago F. & M., 
Union Hispano, Prudential of Great 
Britain, American National, National 
Security, North China and Fuso. 

From July 1, 1921, to date of Mr. 
Hobbs’ report these companies stopped 
writing in Massachusetts: 

Peninsular, Western of Pittsburgh, 
City Equitable, Jakor, Washington Ma- 
rine, Spanish American, Metropolitan 
Mutual, Norwegian Assurance, Norske 
Lloyd, National Trades, American of 
New York, Fidelity of South Carolina, 
Fire Reassurance, Palmetto, Rossia, 
Vulcan of California, National of Copen- 
hagen, Omaha Liberty. 





William J. Reynolds, of the Central 
Fire Office, is back again at his desk 
after a vacation of two weeks. 





W. F. Barton, manager of the loss 
department of the North British, is 
away on a two weeks’ vacation. 





T. W. Dealy, editor of the Southern 
Underwriter, was in the city for a few 
days this week. 


LATEST FROM TRAVIS 


Wants All Detailed Facts About Com- 
bination Policies Which Have 
Been Canceled 





Commissioner Travis, of Kansas, ts 
never at a loss for something new and 
troublesome. His latest is to ask com- 
panies to furnish a lot of detailed in- 
formation relative to combination poli- 
cies which have been canceled and 
where there was an unearned premium. 
The amount of bookkeeping that will 
ensue is tremendous, but what does 
Commissioner Travis care about a mere 
item of bookkeeping? 

Incidentally, the demands of some or 
the insurance departments for informa- 
tion of various kinds is adding a notch 
or two to the already high acquisition 
expenses. 





WANTS $4,500 





Houston’s Idea of What a Company 
Should Pay for Not Filing 
Information 





. 


Commissioner Houston, of Illinots, 
has served notice on one of the fire 
insurance companies that he intends to 
collect $4,500 from it because the com- 
pany failed to furnish certain informa- 
tion which Mr. Houston wanted, the 
said $4,500 being an initial fine for not 
furnishing the information and the bal- 
ance for succeeding months that have 
elapsed since the information was due, 
at so much per month. The company 
has taken up the matter with the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Hardison Talks 
On Compensation 


URGES CAREFUL SUPERVISION 
Former Massachusetts Commissioner 
Presents Interesting Paper at 
Fifty-second Commissioners’ 
Convention 





Woirkmen’s compensation Insurance 
was the subject of one of the several 
papers read before the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners at 
Swampscott, Mass., by former Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner Frank H. Hardi- 
son. Mr. Hardison is now engaged as 
consulting actuary for the Liberty Mu- 
tual and is in close touch with, the ex- 
isting conditions in workmen’s com- 
pensation. His speech, in part. follows: 

In workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance one party buys insurance of a 
second party for a third party’s benefit. 
The obligation to do this is created not 
by family or social ties, but by law, 
which says in effect that a workman 
injured in the course of his employment 
must be compensated, at least in part, 
for his loss. Few today question the 
justice of that mandate. But the con- 
tention is hot at times over the most 
efficient method of giving effect to it. 
Some say by a state ‘fund, others by 
self insurance, and still others by re- 
ciprocals, or mutuals, or by stock com- 
panies. The law-making bodies of this 
country are composed of “many men of 
many minds,” and in some states, one 
at least, if not all, of these methods is 
in operation. Each has its conspicuous 
advocates. It is no exaggeration to say 
that thousands of persons in this land 
are using their time and talents in try- 


ing to prove to legislators and the pub- 
lic and to individual prospects that the 
method which they represent is the best 
and that the others are vitally wrong, 
or weak, or selfish, and some go so far 
as to say that rival methods threaten to 
undermine the foundations of our Re- 
public and land us where Soviet-Russia 
now is. Hence it seems to me to be 
worth the while, at the outset of this 
my seventh paper before this conven- 
tion on some phase of -workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, to discuss briefly 
these baneful appeals to the public and 
the antidote therefor. 


Reasons for the Different Tunes 

Is A singing the praises of stock in- 
surance with loud voice and louder 
type perhaps, and with a spirit more 
aggressive than either, because he be- 
lieves, from having weighed carefully 
all the facts as carefully as he would 
weigh the evidence if he were sitting 
as a juror on a capital case, that stock 
insurance turnishes for the outlay to 
obtain it greater benefits to all con- 
cerned than any other plan, or does he 
so claim because the drift of circum- 
stances brought him in contact with 
the work and kis desire to obtain a 
livelihood, wnd the leck of a more prom- 
ising field have kept him at it? 


Does B hit high C for mutual insur- 
ance because he has concluded beyond 
a reasonable doubt, uninfluenced by his 
employment, by his prospects, by his 
hopes or desires, that mutual compen- 
sation insurance is the best, considering 
cost and benefits, using the term “bene- 
fits” in its broad and liberal sense? 


Does C play the reciprocal trombone 
from self-interest as an attorney in fact, 
or other beneficiary, or because he has 
honestly without prejudice or hope of 
gain come to the conclusion that that is 
the best kind of compensation insurance 
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for the employer, the employee and the 
public ? 

Imitating the Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
are others playing the state fund tune 
or the self-insurance solo as the result 
of a study of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the various methods, or 
is it because they are lured by the hope 
that dollars will be charmed and join 
the procession which the performer is 
leading for his own benefit? 

Direct or Remote Financial Interest 

What is to be said of these discordant 
tunes of active performers ranging from 
star artists down to those who simply 
turn the crank? To drop metaphor we 
may seriously answer by saying that as 
a rule the active promoters of any kind 
of insurance have a direct or remote 
financial interest therein. If it be stock 
insurance they may be officers drawing 
salaries and dividends and with their 
positions at stake, stockholders hungry 
for dividends on their investments, 
office employees working for a living 
and, most numerous of all, agents out 
for commissions. They stand for stock 
insurance of course. It is their depen- 
dence for bread and butter—and auto- 
mobiles, another stern necessity. Some 
of them, and the same is true of their 
rivals, go further and deride the other 
kinds, and frequently other companies 
of the same kind as those which com- 
pete with them, and so we are some- 
times treated to the spectacle of agents 
trying to induce and actually persuad- 
ing employers to leave a perfectly good 
company for another of the same kind 
not as good perhaps and the employer 
or somebody else is paying for such 
work and calling it “business.” No one 
kind of carrier alone can be charged 
with these things. 

Not Peculiar to Insurance 

That the man who loudly extols one 
kind of insurance and seeks to belittle 
all others does it because he believes 
that such a course best serves his in- 
terests, the extent to which he will go 
being determined by his ability and con- 
science, is not peculiar to insurance, 
although perhaps more in evidence in 
that business. It is so common that 
we pass it by without reflection and 
miss its significance. What is the value 
of promotion outputs of a distinctly par- 
tisan type: As arguments to be weigh- 
ed with the arguments of competitors 
they may be of service, but as state- 
ments to be accepted without question 
the taint of self-interest impairs confi- 
dence in them. Verdicts of interested 
parties are properly at a discount. 
Judges sitting on cases in which they 
have personal interests at stake would 
not be trusted. Jurors must be free 
from bias if their verdicts are to stand 
unchallenged. It is all for the same 
reason—a judgment formed under con- 
ditions that may sway the mind is open 
to the suspicion that it is a tainted 
judgment, and rightly. Hence the pub- 
lic should be protected against the 
statements of conscienceless promoters. 
“Blue sky” laws and insurance laws 
with teeth are lagging too far behind in 
these days. 

Legislation By Interested Parties 


And here let me call your attention 
to a proceeding that probably exists in 
all the states which illustrates an abuse 
of this principle that interested parties 
should not sit as judges and that when 
they do their verdicts are open to ques- 
tion. I refer to the making of insur- 
ance laws. In this state, and doubtless 


-in many others, men are appointed on 


the Committee on Insurance who are 
engaged in the insurance business and 
generally have a direct personal inter- 
est in the measures upon which they 
have to pass judgment. One would 
inure to their advantage while another 
would interpose obstacles to their suc- 
cess. Few indeed are the proposals for 
legislation on insurance that would 
have no effect on the fortunes of a man 
in that business. One familiar with the 
situation has only to read most of the 
bills presented to such a committee to 
know what their action will be. I will 
not say that I have never known a 
member of such a committee to waive 
his self interest. But the placing of 


temptation before them is all wrong. 


Men who are engaged in the insurance 
business should not be placed on a com- 
mittee to report to other legislators, 
who have not heard the pros and cons 
pertaining to a bill, a finding as to its 
merits. Moreover, when it comes to 
voting on insurance measures that are 
up for action legislators should refrain 
from voting on those in which they 
have a financial interest. 


.Bearing of Partisanship on Insurance 


Now what bearing have these pre- 
liminary pages on the subject of “Work- 
men’s Compensation?” I am address- 
ing a body of insurance commissioners 
and for answer to that question will 
discuss briefly what I conceive to be 
the function of a supervising insurance 
official in relation to these matters. 

That there are many technical and 
complex problems connected with this 
branch of the insurance business you 
all know. You know also that the pub- 
lic has neither the ability nor means 
individually to investigate and reach 
conclusions respecting them. It must 
be done by proxy. ‘The official super- 
visors of insurance, with the depart- 
ments over which they preside and 
which are supported by the public, are 
the agencies for sifting the false from 
the true in the conflicting claims that 
are made by interested parties such as 
I have been describing. This may not 
in these words be imposed by law as a 
commissioner’s duty, but the spirit of 
the law includes protection and what 
pray is it but protection that the repre- 
sentatives of the public be alert and 
active in dealing with misleading claims 
as to insurance methods and the virtue 
and strength of differing plans of in- 
surance. Statements and claims of a 
distinctly misleading character can be 
dealt with, but the merely partisan 
statement which keeps clear of the law 
is more difficult to handle. It occupies 
a sort of twilight zone which the law 
does not definitely cover, but it is | ever- 
theless harmful, and can in a measure 
be neutralized if not suppressed by the 
unprejudiced conclusions of those who 
are in official positions, and without 
the bias of self-interest, who will give 
the public the benefit of their conclu- 
sions not necessarily by proclamation 
but possibly in the more quiet way of 
diplomacy. I have read within a week 
that one of your members has issued a 
warning that insurance representatives 
will be held to strict accountability for 
their statements about competitors. 

Violation of Rules and Rates 

There is small excuse for hesitation 
to act in the public interest in super- 
vised territory when it comes to viola- 
tions of rates and rules promulgated for 
the purpose of promoting fairness in 
the conduct of the business of work- 
men’s compensation insurance which 
employers are compelled to take out by 
law, which compulsion imposes a moral 
obligation upon the state to see to it 
that the business is conducted fairly 
and economically. 

This principle of protection, when ap- 
plied to insurance questions, points to 
this body as the logical one for reach- 
ing sound conclusions, and even though 
specific authority may be lacking in the 
law I think the public will applaud any 
reasonable effort to turn on the light. 
As far as rate making is concerned, it 
is my contention that in the uncertainty 
that exists, due in a measure to the 
conflicting claims and views, not to say 
misdoings, of competitors for the work- 
men’s compensation business, there is a 
great opportunity for this body, which 
is free from the allurements of self- 
interest and the sway of prejudice, to 
make a success in handling workmen’s 
compensation problems arising in the 
course of the making of rates by assum- 
ing through its representatives real 
supervision of the werk which shall be 
fundamental in character, comprehen- 
sive in its scope and just in results. 
The times seem ripe for it; the condi- 
tions favorable; the need imperative; 
the outlook for good results alluring. 
It is a prospect big with possibilities. 
Reliable Statistics a Great Essential 

The problem of course is to so change 
the conditions that the rates and rules 
will be followed and all the statistics 
will be as reliable as human effort can 


make them in order that we miay get 
reliable results from the rate-making 
process as far as statistics are used in 
that process. This can, I believe, be 
brought about, and while Pennsylvania 
and New York may have less reason to 
be interested in rate making co- 
operatively than the other states be- 
cause they have for many industries 
exposures large enough to warrant in- 
dependent state rate-making for those 
industries, no other state is so ade- 
quately circumstanced for many classi- 
fications of industries. Hence a com- 
bination of the experience of other 
states is necessary for the best results. 
Such a combination now being tried is 
viewed with more or less suspicion in 
certain states. This trial is being made 
by the National Council on Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. 

What This Supervision Involves 

Now may I state what I think that 
this supervision involves? In general 
terms it means an oversight so careful 
and minute as to reduce to a minimum 
the chance that partisan considerations 
and company advantage and their off- 
spring, questionable statistics, will have 
weight in making rates. By “question- 
able statistics” is meant those that come 
from sources where there is no audit 
of the returns made by the companies 
and where without fear of detection 
pay-rolls can be assigned to the classifi- 
cations which have low rates while the 
losses are retained in those classifica- 
tions from which the emigrant pay-roll 
had no passport to depart; where audit 
of pay-rolls is not required; where risks 
tind themselves not altogether strangers 
in misfit classifications and thus wrong 
other risks which have stayed where 
they belong; where part of the experi- 
ence is used instead of the complete; 
where there is no verification of the 
correctness of rates and classifications; 
where, in short, a company, or an agent 
intent on his commission, can set at 
nought rates and rules, thus throwing 
out of true the statistics pertaining to 
risks so insured and to the extent to 
which it is done, whether wilfully or un- 
consciously, discrediting results which 
such figures have any part or influence 
in reaching.’ Additional matters for 
determination are whether stamping 
offices should not be maintained to 
which all endorsements and_ policies 
should be sent for examination as to 
correctness of rate and classification 
before delivery to the assured; whether 
the audit of pay-rolls should not be 
made by disinterested parties, or at 
least the results of audits be subject to 
the scrutiny of disinterested parties; 
whether a lower rate than mutual or 
regular are charged for other classes 
or kinds of insurance as an inducement 
to obtain the compensation line, a game 
that, in New York at least for the 
future, it will be hardly safe to play, as 
the other lines, too, will have stipulated 
rates from which it will be dangerous 
to depart; whether in order to prevent 
improper manipulation of policies and 
discrimination by cancellation and re- 
writing the policies, every change in 
rates should not apply to all policies 
simultaneously rather than to new and 
renewed policies alone; whether Sched- 
ule “Z’ should not be required of the 
companies by the National Council and 
audited by it for each unsupervised 
state in which the companies taking the 
council rates operate and be required, 
too, by individual risks in suspicious 
cases; whether ‘the lack of uniformity 
in classifications as hetween states can- 
not be removed so that the statistics 
for rate-making may be on the same 
basis and comparable from whatever 
company they may come or from what: 
ever state the experience is derived. 

This, I am aware, is an extensive list 
of matters which would seem to require 
attention if supervision were to be un- 
dertaken, and lest they be submerged 
in the sea of troubles presented let me 
put a life preserver on what seem to 
me to be three of the fundamentals of 
preserving uniformity in rates, namely, 
inspection of risks, the stamping of 
policies before issue, and the furnishing 
of rates to carriers. If these require- 
ments are not included in the rules a 
concrete speedway is furnished to the 
reckless and irresponsible driver. 


ALBANY TO EXPAND 


(Continued from page 1) 


dealings. It is entered in eight states 
and its agency force, while not so large 
as that of some companies, at the same 
time contains many very representative 
and strong agents, who have already 
given assurances of their appreciation 
of the added facilities and strong back- 
ing which comes with the new manage- 
ment. Messrs. Charles Hahn, vice- 
president, and John P. Deal, secretary, 
are to be retained, as will be the pres- 
ent board of directors. Mr. Hahn has 
been with the company something like 
forty years and Mr. Deal fifteen years, 
and these gentlemen are giving their 
heartiest co-operation and support to 
the new owners. The new owners have 
no intention of disturbing the local 
agency representation of the Albany, 
nor have they in mind any general 
agency plant in Albany under the man- 
agement of Hahn and Deal, as was un- 
fortunately stated in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. The Atias and the Albany 
will be run quite separately from each 
other in every way except that the 
methods of the Atlas, which have been 
so successful in the United States since 
the company entered it in 1886, will be 
reflected in the Albany’s operations, so 
that the Atlas’ enterprise and strength 
will make the Albany a company which 
a larger circle of agents will be only 
too happy to represent.” 

It is announced that the office staff 
of the Albany at Albany will be re- 
tained. The Albany is doing business 
in New York State, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Ohio and Illinois. 

Statement to Press 

In a statement to insurance news- 
papers Mr. Boyle said this week in 
part: 

“Larger lines, and the writing of Tor- 
nado, Explosion, Sprinkler Leakage and 
other side lines will be developed for 
the ‘Old Albany;’ new territory will be 
opened and the company made a more 
useful one for any and all agents. It 
will continue to do business from its 
present location in Albany and with the 
underwriting officers now in charge, and 
every effort will be made to increase 
its prestige and value to local agents, 
The Atlas will naturally influence its 
policy to a large extent and that is a 
guarantee of what Albany agents may 
expect—the highest type of service, 
ample facilities for writing various 
classes, honorable and honest dealings 
with agents and insurers, and the 
prompt payment of claims. All of this 
will be backed not only by the Albany’s 
assets and surplus, but also by the 


financial strength of the Atlas here and 
abroad.” 


NOT LIABLE FOR INJURIES 


Kansas Courts Holds That Guest in 
Auto Cannot Recover if He Per- 
mits Owner to Speed 


An unusual decision relative to tte 
rights of recovery in an automobile ac- 
cident has been handed down by the 
Kansas Supreme Court, reversing a de- 
cision in a lower court. The Supreme 
Court holds that a guest injured while 
riding with the owner of an automobile 
has no rights to damages unless while 
the owner was driving at an excessive 
rate of speed the guest remonstrated 
with him and exercised every effort to 
induce the driver to proceed at a sane 
and lawful pace. In reference to this 
question, the point on which the case 
rested, the court said: 

“An invited guest, in an automobile 
driven at an excessive and dangerous 
speed, is required to exercise such care 
as is reasonable and practicable to 
avoid injury to himself, and if he fails 
to warn the driver, remonstrate with 
him, or demand that the automobile 
be stopped so that he may leave it or 
take any precaution for his own pro- 
tection when there is time and oppor- 
tunity to do so, no recovery can be 
had for injury sustained by him through 
the negligent operation of the car.” 
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Marine Men Pleased 
With Commissioners 


ATTITUDE IS 


Donaldson Appoints Committee Whose 
Members Are Conceded to Be 
Favorable to Proposals 


SYMPATHETIC 





Marine underwriters in this city were 
delighted with the reports brought back 
from Swampscott regarding the cordial 
and sympathetic reception accorded 
the proposals for a uniform state law 
governing the taxation and regulation 
of marine insurance. Not only did the 
Insurance Commissioners Convention 
endorse the provisions of the model bill 
in principle and appoint a committee 
to consider its clauses pending the next 
convention in December but there was 
not a word of real objection spoken 
during the session on marine insurance. 
by the commissioners. 

Prior to the convention there was 
some fear in New York that Commis- 
sioner Gearheart, of Ohio, a Great 
Lakes state, who was scheduled to open 
the session on marine insurance with 
an address on uniform state laws, 
might throw cold water on the proposi- 
tion. On the contrary the marine un- 
derwriters were more than pleased 
with tne talk of Commissioner Gear- 
heart, who spoke very favorably of uni- 
form laws and the taxation of net 
profits instead of gross premiums. The 
committee of marine underwriters left 
Swampscott with the impression that 
the commissioners will adopt the bill 
later, even though it is expected that 
certain clauses will be changed in their 
wording to meet specific objections. As 
yet the bill has not been studied thor- 
oughly enough to warrant the expres- 
sion of constructive criticism. 

Committee to Consider Bill 

In marine insurance circles the per- 
sonnel of the committee appointed to 
consider the bill is considered particu- 
larly fortunate. President Donaldson 
of the Convention appointed the fol- 
lowing to work on the bill and confer 
with the underwriters: 


F. R. Stoddard, Jr., New York, chair- 
man; Burton Mansfield, Connecticut; 
W. B. Gearheart, Ohio; Burt A. Miller, 
District of Columbia; Clarence wW. 
Hobbs, Massachusetts; Joseph Button, 
Virginia; Alexander McCabe, Califor- 
nia, and Thomas B. Donaldson, Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Most of the committee members are 
commissioners of Eastern coastal states 
and therefore liable to be favorably 
inclined to the principles in the bill. 
Commissioner Gearheart from Ohio, 
from his public expressions, is known 
to be behind the bill; and Burt A. Mil- 
ler, of the District of Columbia, comes 
from a section which has already adopt- 
ed the Model. Bill passed by Congress. 

If the December convention of the 
commissioners endorses the bill as 
amended it is more than likely that 
efforts will be exerted to introduce the 
changes before the coming session of 
New York Legislature and also prob- 
able that the legislature of other 
States will have the opportunity to pass 
upon the bill. 





SMYRNA WAR RATES 

Despite the rapid advances of the 
Turkish army toward Smyrna, for- 
merly occupied by the German arm- 
ies, the war risk rate on marine insur- 
ance policies has not advanced, accord- 
ing to authentic information. The rate 
appears abnormally low in view of the 
port risks incident to blockades and 
Possible clashes between the com- 


batants in the ports should the Greek 
retreat offer resistance. 





AUTOMOBILE & MARINE DEPARTMENT | 


CRITICISE BILL OF LADING 





Objections in Marine Circles to Permis- 
sion to End Liability With Dis- 
charge Into Lighters 
The new Shipping Board bill of lad- 
ing, in use for several weeks, has been 
under some fire from marine under- 
writers and representatives of shippers. 
It is contended, among other things, 
that the bill fails to provide a full meas. 
ure of protection to shippers insofar as 
it permits a carrier, if forced to put in 
at an intermediate port, to discharge 
the goods and have them forwarded at 
the owner’s expense. As the carrier 
has contracted to transport the cargo 
to destination, marine underwriters say 
he should be obliged to fulfill this 
agreement or make a pro rata return of 
freight charges if compelled to abandon 

the voyage. 

Another criticism of the bill is against 
the clause allowing a carrier to unload 
cargo in lighters, which the carrier has 
engaged for the purpose of transporiing 
the cargo from his vessel to the shore, 
and place the responsibility for loss 
upon the shipper or consignee. In the 
opinion of many the carrier should have 
recourse against the owner of a lighter 
for damage to cargoes, but he (the car- 
rier) should be responsible to the ship- 
per for whatever damages may be sus- 
tained. The Shipping Board has the 
objections under consideration, but has 
not announced as yet any intentions to 
alter the provisions. 





WM. H. McGEE, JR., A BROKER 





Son of Prominent Marine Underwriter 
Joins Staff of Miller, Schmitt & 
Co.; 15 Years in Business 
William H. McGee, Jr., has resigned 
his connections with his father’s marine 
underwriting agency to join the staff of 
Miller Schmitt & Co., insurance brokers, 
45 William street. Mr. McGee has been 
in marine insurance for fifteen years, 
and his whole experience has been 
gained in association with his father, 
Wm. H. McGee, one of the ablest and 
most aggressive underwriters in the 
city. Mr. McGee, Jr., brings to the 
brokerage house a fund of marine in- 
surance information that will be most 
valuable. During the war he served 

with the Royal Air Force. 





SOME POOR GERMAN PACKING 

Complaints come from loss depart- 
ments of local marine offices against 
the poor packing of goods entering this 
country from Germany. Many claims 
for theft and pilferage losses have been 
received and in several instances in- 
vestigations revealed that the packing 
of the cases was wholly inadequate to 
the risks involved in the over-seas jour- 
ney to the United States. Germany, to 
be sure, is not the only offender in the 
matter of improper packing, 
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Taxation Clauses of Uniform Bill 


Constructive criticism, either hostile 
or favorable, of the marine insurance 
bill formulated by the American Institute 
of Marine Underwriters, is sought by 
those seeking its adoption in New York 
and other states. Readers of The East- 
ern Underwriter are invited to contrib- 
ute for publication suagestions for 
changes or expressions of approval of 
the sections as they now stand. The 
American Institute is very desirous of 
securing an expression of marine insur- 
ance opinion. 


Of chief value to marine underwriters 
in the proposed uniform state bill of- 
fered at Swampscott for the considera- 
tion of the insurance commissioners is 
the section dealing with the taxation 
of marine insurance income. The basis 
for taxation is changed from the pres- 
ent system of placing an impost on 
gross premiums to the taxing of net 
profits, which is the only equitable and 
just method of securing funds for the 
state from the companies. 

Objections to the readjustment may 
be offered only by those Legislatures 
which are opposed to any measures that 
will reduce the revenue income of the 
state. From a superficial viewpoint the 
taxing of net profits instead of gross 
premiums will mean a radical shrink- 
age of receipts. It is true that each 
company now doing business in any 
state will pay less on the insurance 
written at the present time because the 
complaint now is that the rate of taxa- 
tion is abominably high and inequitable. 

Actually the fear that a state’s in- 
come will suffer as a result of adopting 
the changes sought by the marine in- 
surance field is groundless. A tax upon 
net profits, lowering the percentage of 
each premium which must he set aside 
for taxation, will mean a reduction of 
the cost of insurance. Companies in 
this country will be better able to com- 
pete with foreign insurers, will derive a 
greater share of the business placed by 
shippers—a large part of which now is 
placed abroad—and so will pay more 
in the way of taxes to each common- 
wealth. But as the taxes will be drawn 
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from an increased amount of insurance 
premiums, the burden of paying the 
money to the government will not be 
as heavy. 

The stimulation to business will be 
carried beyond the mere circles of in- 
surance. As lower costs increase pro- 
duction and attract prospective pur- 
chasers, there will be a gradual but cer- 
tain development in interstate and in- 
ternational commerce involving Ameri- 
can merchandise and hence American 
insurance. The states will share, in the 
shape of just taxation, in this favorable 
readjustment of business. 

To the state which first endorses the 
underwriters’ proposals will flow a 
steady stream of business. That state 
will have lowered the taxes and natural- 
ly should find many companies seeking 
to take advantage of the benefits ac- 
corded them. It is probable that the 
maritime states will act almost in uni- 
son in shifting from their present posi- 
tion to the more progressive one fixed 
as the goal of the marine underwriters. 
A slow and interrupted change would 
involve hardships for the companies 
domiciled in the states in the rear of 
the procession. 

The special joint legislative Commit- 
tee on Taxation and Retrenchment of 
the State of New York early this year 
presented a report, the preparation of 
which had consumed nearly two years, 
in which was advocated the imposition 
of a tax on the net premiums of insur- 
ance companies. This committee was 
not appointed to investigate merely in- 
surance companies, but banks and other 
financial institutions, so its findings 
cannot be said to be prejudiced by in- 
surance interests. It will be considered 
by the Legislature during the 1923 ses- 
sion. 

Following is the text of the bill’s 
clauses pertaining to marine insurance: 


Section 26. Taxation of Marine 
Insurance 

With the exception of license fees, 
real estate,and personal property taxes, 
and a tax on investment income de- 
rived from funds representing reserves, 
capital stock and surplus as defined by 
this Act, every insurer organized. ad- 
mitted, or licensed to transact the busi- 
ness of marine insurance within this 
state shall, with respect to marine in- 
surance written by it within this state, 
be taxed only on that proportion of the 
total underwriting profit of such insurer 
from marine insurance written within 
the United States which the net pre- 
miums of the insurer from marine insur- 
ance written within this state bear to 
the total net marine premiums of the 
insurer written within the United 
States. The term “underwriting profit,” 
as used herein, shall be arrived at by 
deducting from the net premiums 
earned on marine insurance contracts 
written within the United States dur- 
ing the calendar year (1) the losses 
incurred, and (2) expenses incurred, in- 
cluding all taxes, state and Federal. in 
connection with such business. 

Net premiums earned on marine in- 
surance contracts written during the 
calendar year shall be arrived at as 
follows: 

(1) Gross premiums on marine insur- 
ance contracts written during the c1l- 
endar year, less return premiums, pre 
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miums on policies not taken and pre- 
miums paid for re-insurance. 

(2) Add unearned premiums on out- 
standing marine business at the end of 
the preceding calendar year. 

(3) Deduct unearned premiums on 
outstanding marine business at the end 
of the current calendar year. 

Losses incurred, as used herein, shall 
mean gross losses incurred during the 
calendar year under marine insurance 
contracts written within the United 
States, less reinsurance claims collect- 
ed or collectible and salvages or re- 
coveries collected or collectible from 
any source applicable to the aforesaid 
losses. 

Expenses incurred shall include— 

(1) Specific expenses incurred. con- 
sisting of all agency commissions, agen- 
cy expenses, taxes, licenses, fees, loss- 
adjustment expenses, and all other ex- 
penses incurred directly and specifically 
for the purpose of doing a marine in- 
surance business. 

(2) General expenses incurred, con- 
sisting of that proportion of general or 
overhead expenses, such as salaries of 
officers and employes, printing and sta- 
tionery, all taxes of this state and of 
the United States, and all other ex- 
penses not chargeable specifically to a 
particular class of insurance which the 
net premiums received from marine in- 
surance bear to the total net premiums 
received by such insurer from all class- 
es of insurance written by it during 
the current calendar year. 

Section 27. Reports to Commissioner 
for Purposes of Taxation on 
Underwriting Profit 
Every insurer transacting marine in- 
surance in this state shall file with its 
annual statement to the Commissioner 
of Insurance, and in the form pre- 
scribed by him, a report of all the items 
pertaining to its insurance business as 
enumerated and prescribed in the pre- 
ceding section. To determine the basis 
of the tax on underwriting profit, every 
insurer which has been writing marine 
insurance for five years shall furnish 
the Commissioner of Insurance a state- 
ment of all of the aforementioned items, 
in the form prescribed by him, for each 
of the preceding five calendar years. 
An insurer which has not been writing 
marine insurance for five years shall 
furnish to the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance, a statement of all the aforemen- 
tioned items for each of the calendar 
years during which it has written ma- 

rine insurance. 

If the Commissioner of Insurance 
finds the report of the insurer reporting 
correct, he shall, if the insurer has 
transacted marine insurance for five 
years, (1) ascertain the total average 
annual underwriting profit, as defined 
by this Act, derived by the insurer, 
from its marine insurance’ business 
written within the United States dur- 
.ng the last preceding five calendar 
years, (2) ascertain the proportion 
which the average net annual premiums 
(as defined in Section 26 of this Act) 
of the insurer from marine insurance 
written by it in this state during the 
last preceding five calendar years bear 
to the average total net marine pre- 
miums of the insurer during the same 
five years, (3) compute an amount of 
5 per centum on this proportion of the 
aforementioned average annual under- 
writing profit of the insurer from ma- 
rine insurance, and (4) charge the 
amount of tax thus computed to such 
insurer as a tax upon the marine in- 
surance written by it in this state dur- 
ing the current calendar year. There- 
after the Commissioner of Insurance 
shall each year compute the tax, ac- 
cording to the method described in this 
section, upon the average annual under- 
writing profit of such insurer from ma- 
rine insurance during the preceding 
five years, including the current calen- 
dar year, namely, at the expiration of 
each current calendar year, the profit 
or loss on the marine insurance busi- 
ness of that year is to be added or 
deducted, and the profit or loss upon 
the marine insurance business of the 
first calendar year of the preceding five- 
year period is to be dropped, so that 
the computation of underwriting profit 


for purposes of taxation under this Act 
will always be on a five-year average: 

Provided. however, That an insurer 
which has not been writing marine in- 
surance in this state for five years 
shall, until it has transacted such busi- 
ness in this state for that number of 
years, be taxed on the basis of the an- 
nual average underwriting profit on 
marine insurance written within the 
Unite States during the preceding five 
years as averaged for all insurers re- 
porting to the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance for the current calendar year, and 
which have been transacting marine 
insurance in this state for the past five 
years: Provided, further, That, if at 
any time none of the insurers reporting 
to the Commissioner of Insurance shall 
have written marine insurance in this 
state for five years, an insurer which 
has not been writing marine insurance 
in this state for five years shall be 
taxed on the basis of an annual aver 
age underwriting profit as averaged for 
all insurers reporting to the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance for the number of 
years during which they have written 
marine insurance in this state, subject, 
however, to an adjustment in the tax 
as soon as the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance, in accordance with the provisions 
of this section, is enabled to compute 
the tax on the aforementioned _five- 
year basis: And provided further. That 
in the case of mutual companies, the 
Commissioner of Insurance shall not 
include in underwriting profit. when 
computing the tax prescribed by this 
section, the amounts refunded by such 
companies on account of premiums pre- 
viously paid by their policyholders. 

When the Commissioner of Insurance 
has computed the tax on an insurer’s 
underwriting profit, he shall forthwith 
mail to the last known address of the 
principal office of such insurer, a state- 
ment of the amount so charged asvainst 
it. which amount the insurer shall nay 
to the Commissioner of Insurance with- 
in thirtv (30) days after receipt of such 
notice from the Commissioner of In- 
surance, and no further tax, except the 
taxes on investment income from funds 
representing reserves, canital stock, 
and surrlus as vreseribed bv Sections 
28 and 29 of this Act and the license 
fee prescribed by Section 31, shall be 
imposed by this state upon such _ in- 
surer, or the arvents thereof, for the 
privilere of transacting the business 
of marine insurance in this state. All 
acts and parts of acts, especially such 
varts of the Insurance Law and of the 
Tax Law of this state, inconsistent 
with this section are hereby repealed 
in so far as they mivht otherwise apply 
to marine insurance, 

Section 28. Tax on Reserves 


In addition to other taxes imposed 
hv this Act. everv insurer transacting 
business within this state shall. with 
respect to marine insurance written by 
it within this state, be taxed annually 
at the rate of 5 per centum on its aver- 
ave earnings on reserves for unnaid 
losses and unexpired premiums. The 
reserve for unpaid losses and unex- 
pired premiums shall be arrived at bv 
adding the unpaid loss and unexpired 
premium reserves on marine insurance 
r'sks. written within this state, at the 
berinnine and end of the calendar vear, 
and striking an average. Should anv 
insurer not carry its unnaid loss and 
mnexvired premium reserves senarately 
for this state, then the tax provided un- 
der this section shall be applied to such 
vroportion of the insurer’s total unpaid 
loss and unexpired premium reserves 
as the net premiums of the insurer 
from marine insurance written within 
this state during the calendar vear, 
bear to the total net marine premiums 
of the insurer. Averave earnings on 
reserves for unpaid losses and wnex- 
nired premiums shall be deemed, for 
the purpose of taxation under this Act, 
to mean not more than 2 per centum 
of these reserves. 

Section 29. Tax on Investment Income 

In addition to taxes imposed by this 
Act, everv insurer organized under the 
laws of this state and transacting ma- 


rine insurance therein shall, with re- 
spect to marine insurance written in 
this state, pay a tax of two (2) per 
centum on its investment income from 
funds representing capital stock, if any, 
and surplus, as shown by the insurer’s 
annual statement. Such investment in- 
come shall, for purposes of taxation 
under this Act, be arrived at as fol- 
lows: Add the gross assets of such 
insurer at the beginning and end of 
the calendar year and strike an aver- 
age. Add capital stock, if anv, and 
surplus of such insurer at the beginning 
and end of the year and strike an 
average. Ascertain the proportion 
which the average capital stock if any, 
and surplus bears to average gross 
assets. Credit to investment income on 
capital stock. if any, and surplus such 
proportion of all income. except income 
taxed under Section 28 of this Act, 
derived from interest, dividends, rents 
and profits on sales or redemption of 
assets. Charge against investment in- 
come on capital stock, if anv, and sir- 
plus such proportion of all losses on 
sales or redemption of assets. 

Should an insurer subject to this tax 
be writing other classes of insurance, 
and the capital stock, if any, and sur- 
plus referred to herein relate to all the 
classes of insurance written without 
beings snecificallvy allocated to the sev- 
eral classes of insurance written, then 
such proportion of the investment in- 
come from funds representing capital 
stock. if any, and surplus, computed 
according to the method prescribed in 
the preceding paragraph of this sec- 
tion, shall be applicable to marine in- 
surance for purposes of taxation under 
this section as the net premiums from 
marine insurance during the calendar 
vear bear to the net premiums cf the 
inevrer from all the classes of insurance 
written. 

Section 30. Reports to Commissioner 
of Insurance for Purposes of Taxation 

Everv insurer transacting the busi- 
ness of marine insurance in this state 
shall set forth in its annual statement 
to the Commissione1 of Insurance. anc 
in the form prescribed by him, all the 
items necessarv to comnute the taxes 
imposed by this Act.. If the Commis- 
sioner of Insuranee finds the renort 
of such insurer correct he shall ecom- 
pute the taxes as prescribed and charge 
the same to such insurer. Notifiestion 
to insurers by the Commissioner of In- 
surance of the amount of tax charged 
to them and the time and place of 
pavment by the insurers shall be the 
seme as is reauired under Section 27 
of this Act relating to taxation of un- 
derwriting profit. 

Section 31. Annual License Fee 

In lieu of all other license fees every 
insurance corporation, group of indi- 
vidual underwriters and Llovd’s asso- 
ciation writing marine insurance in this 
«tate shall pav to the Commissioner of 
Insurance a single annual fee equal to 
$100 if the assets of such corporation 
or association avrrerate $1,000.009 or 
under. to $150 if the assets aggrezate 
over $1,000.000 and do not exceed $5,- 
000 000, and to $290 if the assets ex- 
ceed $5.000.000. The manner and time 
of navine this sinele fee and its re- 
mittance to the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance shall be the same as _ prescribed 
vnder Section 27 for the nayment of 
taxes on underwriting profit. 

Section 32. Report by Insurer Ceasing 
to Do Marine Business in State 

If an insurer cease to do a marine 
insurance business in this state, it shall 
thereupon make report to the Com- 
missioner of Insurance of the items 
pertaining to its marine insurance husi- 
ness. as enumerated and described in 
Sections 26 to 31 inclusive of this Act, 
to the date of its ceasing to do busi- 
ness and not theretofore renorted, and 
forthwith nav to the Commissioner of 
Insurance the taxes and annual, license 
fee thereon, computed according to this 
Act. 

Section 33. Penalty for Failure to Make 
Tax Reports and Pay Taxes 
If an insurer refuses to make any 


report for taxation or license fee pur- 
poses, or to pay taxes or license fees 
imposed upon it as required by this 
Act, it shall be liable to this state for 
the amount thereof and a penalty of 
not more than $200 per month for cach 
— it has failed after demand there- 
or. 





HUSTED BILL IS SHELVED 





Marine Underwriters Learn That Bill 
to Permit Suit Against U. S. Will 
Not Be Voted on Now 
The Board of Underwriters of New 
York, representing the marine insur- 
ance interests, has been informed by 
the Committee of the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives that the 
Husted bill, which would enable private 
suits to be brought against the Federal 
Government to recover damages inci- 
dent to shipping losses and salvage pay- 
ments, will probably not be reported 
out of the committee for action during 
the present session. This is unfortu- 
nate because of the necessity for the 
enactment of some measure which shall 
circumvent the exasperatingly tedious 
method of recovery now in operation. 
As suit may not be brought against 
the government, recovery must be ob- 
tained through the passage by Congress 
of a special act authorizing the treasury 
to pay the sum sought. This apparently 
simple procedure often involves from 
ten to forty years. Hence the effort on 
the part of the marine insurance fra- 
ternity to eliminate the red tape which 
holds up for years and years money 
which should rightfully be collected 
promptly. The Husted bill was _ first 
introduced more than two years ago, 
and since then every effort to induce 
the Judiciary Committee of the House 
to report the measure out for action 
has failed. Strenuous attempts were 
made lately to stimulate the committee 
into action upon the reconvening of 
Congress following the summer recess, 
but a letter from the secretary of the 
committee states the improbability of 

any immediate action. 





NO ACTION ON AUTO RATES 
National Conference Members Predict 
That Status Quo Will Be Main- 
tained This Year 





Following the meeting last week of 
the rates committee of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference, 
it is forecasted that at the annual meet- 
ing of the conference no action will be 
taken to change the rates and regula- 
tions now in force. The principal fight 
being conducted at the present time is 
to maintain the status quo, everything 
that savors of alterations meeting with 
instant opposition. Credits for certain 
appliances wiil be granted, according 
to decisions reached by the rates com- 
mittee, but these are of such a distinct- 
ly minor nature as not to raise another 
storm of protest similar to that which 
has greeted every change during the 
last twelve months and more. 

The determination to support no pro- 
posals for amendments either in rates 
or underwriting rules this year has 
been reached by what is generally con- 
ceded to be a large majority of mem- 
bers of the National Conference be- 
cause of the gradual but continued im- 
provement in automobile underwriting. 
Also for the reason that local agents 
have run up against considerable diffi- 
culty keeping pace with the many auto- 
mobile changes and are thoroughly 
averse to receiving any further disturb- 
ing notices. Therefore, local agents 
may take heart now, two weeks in ad- 
vance of the National Conference meet- 
ing, that the rates and rules with which 
they have acquainted their assureds 
will remain in force until the spring of 
1923 at least. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Miller to Address 
Lake Placid Meet 


MANY PROMINENT SPEAKERS 





Casualty and Surety Convention Will 
Also Hear Stoddard, Sayer and 
Wadsworth 





The program for the joint convention 
of the International Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters and the 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents to be held at Lake 
Placid, New York, September 25-28, has 
just been announced. A joint meeting 
of the two associations will be held 
Wednesday morning, Sept. 27. General 
discussion will follow each of the main 
speeches. The list of speakers and their 
subjects follow: 

Address of Welcome—Hon. Nathan L. 
Miller, Governor of the State of New 
York. 

Address by the President—A. Duncan 
Reid. 

Address—Hon. Francis R. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York: “The New Rating 
Law of New York and Its Application.” 

Address—Hon. Henry D. Sayer, In- 
dustrial Commissioner of the State of 
New York: “Relationship of Stock 
Companies As Carriers of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance in the State of 
New York.” 

Address—Hon. Eliot Wadsworth, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C.: “How Can the Rela- 
tions Between the Federal Government 
and the Surety Companies Be Im- 
proved?” 

Addresses—Papers to be read by rep- 
resentatives of three of the leading 
accident and health companies. Per- 
sonnel to be advised later: “How Can 
Health and Accident Underwriting Be 
Improved?” 

Address—David Van Schaack: “Auto- 
mobile Accident Prevention Campaign.” 





SURETY COMPANIES NAMED 
Promoters Claimed Blanket Bonds Pro- 
tected Investors; Companies Is- 
sued No Such Bonds 
The names of three surety companies 
have been mentioned in connection 
with the arrest of Dr. Leonard K. 
Hirschberg, member of Winthrop Smith 
& Co., on a charge of using the mails 
to defraud. In a circular letter ad- 
dressed “Dear Friend” and mailed from 
the company’s Baltimore office, a re- 
serve fund was mentioned as_ protec- 
tion against losses to investors and a 
statement was made that blanket bonds 
written by three large surety companies 
prevented any possible loss to inves- 
tors. All three companies have denied 
that bonds carrying such protective fea- 
tures were written, or that any such 

bonds were in force. 

In describing “protective” features 
offered to the investors, the circular 
said: “Perhaps the most important is 
the surety bond which this company 
has through the Fidelity & Casualty 
Company, the International Indemnity 
Company and another for which we are 
how negotiating, the Aetna Insurance 
Company. 

“These bonds are designed to protect 
each customer, individually and collec- 
tively, against all manner of loss, 
whether by fraud, failure, fictitious 
trading, or other means, brought about 
by individual employes of the company 
or members of the firm. Being shrewd 
and cautious, you will weigh and con- 
sider such splendid safeguards.” 

The International has written no 
bonds for several years, the Fidelity & 
Casualty did not write any bond for the 
company mentioned, and the Aetna 
writes only the standard forms. Acts 
of members of a firm which may in- 


Decides Master And 
Servant Relations 


APPELLATE 





DIVISION CASE 





Reverses Judgment for $60,000 Rend- 
ered in Trial Term; Seven Year 
Old Child Was Hurt 





Appeal by the American Railway 
Express Company from a judgment for 
$60,000 rendered in favor of the plain- 
tiff in trial term of the Supreme Court 
of New York state resulted in a re- 
versal of the order with costs, and dis- 
missal of the complaint with costs. 

A seven year old child was playing 
on the sidewalk on the northerly side 
of 49th street on September 8, 1920, 
when a truck, owned by a Mr. Talbot 
and operated by Hunt, a chauffeur paid 
by him to operate it, came diagonally 
across the street from the other side, 
mounted the curb and ran over both 
her arms necessitating their amputa- 
tion at or near the elbows. She re- 
covered a verdict of $60,000 damages 
against the appel'ant on the theory 
that complete control over the truck 
and chauffeur had been delivered to 
it and that Hunt at the time of the 
accident was operating the truck aa 
its servant and in its business. 


Denies Master and Servant Status 

Testimony by the defendants showed 
that a certain number of trucks owned 
by Talbot, together with their chauf- 
feurs whom he paid, were taken over 
by McKeon, who had contracted for 
work with the express company, and 
in turn employed to carry goods for 
the express company. Talbot hired and 
paid the chauffeurs, the trucks were 
kept in his garage nightly and he paid 
for the gasoline and oil used and kept 
them in repair. 

McKeon was paid at the rate of $4.00 
per load under his contract with the 
express company and in return he paid 
a stipulated amount per load to Talbot 
through his brother-in-law, McNamara. 
The matter for the court to decide 
was the question of who occupied the 
status of master at the time of the 
accident. The decision of the lower 
court held the express company re- 
sponsible, but the last decision holds 
that inasmuch as the chauffeur was 
hired and paid by another party this 
status does not hold. 





CHICAGO BUILDERS PROGRESS 

The foundation of the London & Guar- 
antee & Accident Company building in 
Chicago has been completed and the 
steel structure will be erected at once. 
The stone work has been completed on 
two stories of the Illinois Life building 
in that city, and the America Fore build- 
ing has been going up rapidly. 


volve losses are not included under 
these forms. 

The losses included under the fraud 
charges placed by postal inspectors are 
estimated as high as $1,000,000. The 
companies named as surety carriers are 
in no way connected with the matter. 
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PARTNER MAY BE EMPLOYE 
Oklahoma Supreme Court Allows Re- 
covery Under Compensation Law; 
Injured Workman Firm Member 


The Supreme Court of Oklahoma has 
affirmed that a man working in a haz- 
ardous occupation may recover under 
the workmen’s compensation law, 
though he may be a member of the firm 
which furnishes the employment. In 
touching the point many authorities on 
law contend that the court puts a 
strained and unjustified interpretation 
on the word “employe.” 

The purpose for which workmen’s 
compensation laws were passed in many 
states was to do away with the many 
technical common law doctrines which 
prevented recovery in cases where 
workers were injured by accidents 
which were almost a necessary part of 
their course of employment. The main 
purpose was to protect those who were 
working for others. 

The case of the Ohio Drilling Com- 
pany vs. State Industrial Commission 
(200 Pac. Reporter, 314, Advance sheets 
of July 31, 1922) before the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court, showed that four part- 
ners, members of the company, pro- 
vided their own labor at a*stated wage 
of $14 per day. Any profit from the 
operations was divided equally among 
them. The hazardous nature of the 
work placed the firm well within the 
requirements of the law. The only 
question in point being whether a part- 
ner might recover as an employe when 
he was actually a member of the firm 
giving employment. Justice Johnston’s 
opinion read in part as follows: 

“We think that the construction of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act that 
a member of a partnership, who works 
for the partnership, and while so en- 
gaged is injured, is not an employe 
within the meaning of the act, is an 
exceedingly narrow construction of the 
act, where the sole reason therefor is 
that stated in the British case (supra), 
that a member of the partnership can- 
not place himself in the position of 
being a workman employed when he is 
one of the persons giving employment, 
and to so hold in the instant case would 
fail to satisfy the rule announced that 
the act should be liberally construed so 
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ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 4°" 2 WALNUT STS 


[Accident 


FIRE AND LIFE 





PHILADELPHIA 











EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 
Ten years experience with prom- 
inent company as Compensation 
and Casualty Underwriter. Famil- 
iar with Bureau requirements and 
intimately acquainted with Actual 
Industrial and Public hazards. 
Capable of efficiently organizing 
and directing Department insti- 
tuting economical methods. Em- 
ployed at present. 

Address C. C. U., 

c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 

86 Fulton Street, New York City 











as to effect the legislative intent. We 
see no good reason why the members 
of a partnership cannot jointly or sev- 
erally perform the work or labor inci- 
dent to the success of the joint under- 
taking and at the same time draw 
wages from the earnings of the part- 
nership.” 


ACTUARIES IN PARTNERSHIP 





Joseph H. Woodward and Richard Fon- 
diller Announce Services Under 
New Firm Name 





The formation of a new partnership 
under the firm name of Woodward & 
Fondiller as consulting actuaries and 
consultants in insurance management, 
accounting and law has been an- 
nounced by Joseph H. Woodward, for- 
merly assistant actuary of the Equita- 
ble, and Richard Fondiller, recently 
saperintendent of group insurance ac- 
counts of the Equitable. 

Mr. Fondiller has had a varied ex- 
perience in both life and casualty in- 
surance. He is a member of the New 
York Bar and of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, and is a Fellow of the Ameri 
can Institute of Actuaries. Mr. Wood- 
vard was formerly auditor of the New 
York State Insurance Department, 
later serving as actuary for the State 
Industrial Commission. He is a Fellow 
of the Actuarial Society of America 
and a member of both the Casualty 
Actuarial Society and the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries. 

Offices of the new firm have been 
opened in the Mutual Life Building, 
43 Cedar street, New York. 





MICHAEL L. FOLKMAN DEAD 


Michael L. Folkman, of Folkman & 
Company, New York insurance brokers, 
died last week as a result of an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. Mr. Folkman 
started in the insurance business seven- 
teen years ago with Stephens & Com- 
pany and was associated with that com- 
pany for twelve years. He organized 
the firm of Lowenstein, Folkman & Co. 
in December, 1917, and reorganized it 
as Folkman & Company on July 1, 
1921. Mr. Folkman was well-known and 
popular on the street. His interests 


will be looked after by Morris Fried- 
man, his former associate. 
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Casualty Premiums 
Show 1921 Increase 


COMPENSATION VOLUME DOWN 








Majority of Casualty and Miscellaneous 
Lines Show Improvement in 
Best’s Summary 





A summary of results for 1921 shows 
consistent gain in most lines. Indus- 
trial conditions ‘retarded compensation, 
and engine and fly wheel premiums 
dropped. The main reviews follow: 

Accident and Health Insurance 

The stock companies wrote net pre- 
miums of $75,356,408 (as against $72,- 
451,406 in 1920), the losses paid being 
47.1% as against 42.9% in the previous 
year; commissions and brokerage 29.8% 
as against 29.2% the previous year and 
all other underwriting expenses 21.0% 
as against 19.1% in 1920. Payments 
for losses and underwriting expenses 
were 2.1% less than the premiums writ 
ten, but increasing liabilities turned 
this so-called “trading” profit into an 
underwriting loss of 3.0%. 

Automobile and Teams Property 

Damage 

There was a substantial increase in 
premium volume, namely, from $31,- 
696,274 in 1920, to $34,472,002 in 1921. 
There was a heavy increase in the ratio 
of losses and claim expenses to pre- 
miums—from 59.3% in 1920 to 65.2% 
in 1921; commissions and brokerage 
increased from 22.3% to 23.5% and mis- 
cellaneous “overhead” from 14.4% to 
16.7%, the increase in total expense 
being from 36.7% to 40.1%. After ad- 
justing increases and decreases of lia- 
bilities, however, the net underwriting 
loss in this branch of the business 
was 14.4%, as against 17.8% in the 
previous year. 

Burglary and Theft 

Premium written increased from 

$20,720,436 to $22,249,621. In this line 


also there was an increase in loss ratio, 
namely, from 48.7% to 50.2% and of 
total expenses from 42.8% to 47.6%. 
In 1920 the underwriting loss in this 
branch was very heavy, namely, 24.2%; 
in 1921, the underwriting loss was 
16.7%. 
Engine and Fly Wheel 

This is a small line and there was 
a decided shrinkage in premium vol- 
ume.in 1921, namely from $1,890,087 to 
$1,334,327. Losses were 28.9%, com- 
missions 21.7% and other underwriting 
expenses -40.8% of the premiums writ- 
ten, leaving a “trading” profit of 8.6% 
reduced by increase of liabilities to an 
underwriting profit of 1.7%. 

Fidelity and Surety 

This line, the most ccnsistently profit- 
able of all the miscell. 1.eous lines of 
underwriting did not do su well as usual 
in 1921. In 1920 the net underwriting 
profit was 10.6%. In 1921, it was 4.2%. 
The premium volume increased from 


$51,021,812 to $59,099,365. Losses 
jumped from 23.9% to 34.8%. Com- 


missions and overhead increased, slight- 
ly, the total increase in the expense 
ratio being 1.4%. 
Liability 

In this branch is found one of the 
largest increases of the year, the 
premiums written rising from $87,551,- 
202 to $97,170,567 This increase, how- 
ever, is due in part to the fact that a 
number of small companies whose writ- 
ings in the aggregate were about $2,- 
500,000 are included in this table for 
the first time, this year. The loss 
ratio rose from 43.5% to 47.0%; coim- 
missions from 21.4% to 22.0%; over- 
head expenses from 16.8% to 19.5% and 
total expenses from 38.2% to 41.5%. In 
1920 there was a net underwriting profit 
on this line of 2.3% after absorbing 
increases in liabilities amounting to 
16.0% of the premiums; while in 1921, 
the net underwriting profit was 0.9% 
after absorbing increases in liabilities 
amounting to 10.6%. 

Live Stock 
The premiums written were $1,145,- 


038 against $1,887,887 the previous year. 
The losses were 71.0% against 61.4% 
in 1920, but commissions were but 
17.0% against 21.7%. On the other 
hand, overhead expenses increased to 
28.1% as against 21.8%, making the 
total expenses 45.1% against 43.0% in 
1920. There was an underwriting loss 
of 10.6% as against a similar loss of 
5.1% the previous year. 
Physician’s Defense 

This is a very small line; premiums 
in 1921 were $692,512 as against $564,- 
652 in 1920. Losses were 38.6% against 
34.0% and total expenses 36.3% against 
35.9% in 1920. There was an under- 
writing loss of 2.9% in 1921, as against 
a profit of 1.1% in 19209. 

Plate Glass 

There was a smal! shrinkage in pre- 
mium volume, namely from $17,325,138 
to $16,101,451. 1920 was a disastrous 
year in plate glass underwriting, with 
a loss ratio of 49.6%, which fell in 1921 
to 33.2%. Commissions are very high 
in this line; they were 28.7% in 1920, 
and 35.2% in 1921. The total expenses 
in 1920 were 43.3%, which rose to 52.0% 
in 1921. In 1920 there was an under- 
writing loss of $3,892,566 or 22.5%, and 
in 1921, an underwriting profit of $2,- 
528,891 or 15.7%. This line over a 
period of years has been unprofitable, 
showing an underwriting loss of 4.1% 
due main'y to excessive expenses 
which, over a period of years, have 
averaged 49.0%. 

Sprinkler 

This is another very small line and 
the premiums shrank last year from 
$943,163 to $694,573. The losses were 
heavy in 1921, namely, 84.2% and ex- 
penses 53.0% as against losses of 58.7% 
and expenses of 41.9% in 1920. On 
the other hand, the liabilities increased 
in 1920 and decreased in 1921, so that 
the net result was an underwriting loss 
of 18.1% in 1921, in contrast with a 
similar loss of 44:6% in the previous 
year. 

Steam Boiler 
There was a slight falling off in pre- 


mium volume which was $4,998,719 
against $5,582,568 in 1920. Losses were 
practically the same both years—11.4% 
in 1920 and 11.7% in 1921, but expenses 
increased from 73.1% in 1920 to 84.8% 
in 1921. The increase of liabilities was 
slight, however, in 1921, leaving a net 
underwriting profit of 1.3% against a 
loss of 0.9% in 1920. 
Workmen’s : Collective 

The premiums dropped from $389,633 
to $256,076; losses dropped from 51.4% 
to 46.4%; expenses increased from 
30.7% to 32.8%. There was a net un- 
derwriting profit in 1920 of 26.6% and 
in 1921 of 30.5%. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Unsettled industrial conditions caused 
a shrinage in premium volume from 
$119,788,048 to $106,294,584—this fal’- 
ing off being rather less than might 
have been anticipated. Losses paid in- 
creased 48.5% in 1920, to 58.2%; com- 
missions from 13.6% to 15.2%; over- 
head expenses from 16.9% to 20.4% and 
total expenses from 30.5% to 35.6%. In 
1920, however, there was an increase in 
underwriting liabilities of $14,929,367, 
while in 1921, there was a decrease of 
$7,446,788. As a result the underwrit- 
ing profit of 8.6% in 1920 increased to 
13.1% in 1921. 





TALKS IN BETHLEHEM 
Henry S. Ives, secretary of the 
Casualty Information Clearing House, 
talked before the Insurance Federation 

of Bethlehem, Pa., on Tuesday. 
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Altitudes 


EROPLANES 
So do verdicts. 


The present tendency of persons injured 
by automobiles to bring suits for enormous 
damages and the inclination of many juries 
to gratify the plaintiffs’ wishes by awarding 
make higher automobile 


large verdicts 
insurance limits necessary. 


Maryland Casualty Agents have back of 
them a financial company that can safely 
assume high insurance amounts. 


Maryland Casualty Company 
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From Drugs to Insurance 


E. K. Braselton, Purdue graduate, 
spent several years in the wholesale 
drug business. His orders ranged in 
amount from nine cents to $235,940. 
Deciding that insurance held a greater 
future he became associated with the 
Continental Casualty and wrote seven 
applications during his first two days. 

+ * * 
Joins Schaefer & Shevlin 

Frank J. Menig has been appointed 
to head the surety department of the 
Schaefer & Shevlin general agency of 
the Detroit Fidelity & Surety. Mr. 
Menig has been in the surety business 
for over fifteen years and acquired a 
wide experience in all branches of 1t. 
He served nine years in the home office 
of the National Surety, later becomii2 
associated with the New York office o7 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity as 
assistant manager of the surety de- 
partment. 

* 6 * 


Better Than Three-A-Day 

Within fifty days, Robert Sommer, of 
Michigan, turned in 155 applications, 
an average of more than three a day, to 
the Massachusetts Bonding and Insur- 
ance Company. Each was a bona fide 
monthly premium policy. During 
August, another agent of the company, 
Cc. J. Lame, New Jersey, wrote more 
than 50 applications. 

* * ” 
Mee Undergoes Operation 

Vice-President John lL. Mee, of the 
National Surety, underwent a minor 
operation Friday afternoon to over 
come throat trouble which has both 
ered him for some time. This action 
was taken following a slight relapse 
which kept him confined to his home 
the preceding week. 

* * * 


Affixes Red Seal to Specials 
C. KE. Mitchell, assistant manager of 
the Memphis branch of the Fidelity & 
Casualty, has adopted the practice of 
affixing red seals and making the im 
press of the Company's corporate seal 
on these instead of upon the plain 
paper used in preparing typewritten 
special bonds. He feels that this adds 
dignity to the appearance of such spe 
cial bonds at negligible cost and re 
moves the appearance of a mere type 
written sheet. 
A * + 
Election Bonds 

N. B. Getchell, manager of the surety 
department of the Guernsey-Newton 
Company. general agents for the Mary- 
land Casualty and other companies at 
Spokane, Washington. urges agents to 
strike quick and hard every candidate 
for political office for his promise to 
place his surety bond. “Strike now,” 
he urges, “The chance comes only once 
in two years.” 








Joins Thetford & Maxson 

Joseph R. Russell, formerly examiner 
for the American Eagle, became asso- 
ciated with Thetford & Maxson as of 
September 11. This announcement is 
accompanied by the appointment of the 
agency as general agents for the South- 
ern Surety for Northern New Jersey. 
All casualty lines except burglary will 
be written through local agencies to be 
placed in the territory. The New Jer- 
sey office is located at 76 Montgomery 
street, Jersey City. 

* — se 
Opens Brokerage Office 

Horace K. West, formerly automobile 
claims adjuster for the National Lib- 
erty, has opened a brokerage office at 
601 Steinway avenue, Astoria, L. I. He 
will continue to operate as an indepen- 
dent adjuster temporarily. 


LED ALBANY AGENCY 
W. E. Monroe, of Saratoga, led the 
Albany Agency of the Equitable Life 
\ssurance Society in paid for business. 
W. T. Batchelder is district manager. 





The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mer. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENTS WANTED 














$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poli- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 
man. 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. Alexander, Pres, 
General Offices: Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Canada 












































The “Home” of Automobile Insurance 


Chester M. Cloud 


Metropolitan Agent 
ipa ot : Automobile Dept. 


INSURANCE 





The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


Phone: John 1363 











Peter Epes, Supt. of Agents E. P. Amerine, Secretary 
Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Georgia 
Casualty Company 


W. E. SMALL, President 


Macon, Ga. 
100% AMERICAN. 
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The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


Hugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 


8. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 
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BOSTON 





ie. DEVELOPING 
Bi <> Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
i,’ Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


sachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 











SURETY 
BONDS 


CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 





“OUR BONDS GUARANTEE INTEGRITY” 
ALL CLASSES OF | 







HEAD OFFICE : NEW YORK 





CHARLES H.HOLLAND 
PRESIDENT 
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